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PAUL MORPHY, 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN CHESS CHAMPION. 


We take great pleasure in laying before our | 


readers the accompanying — of Paul Mor- 
phy, the young American chess champion, drawn 
expressly for us by Homer from a very fine pho- 
——- taken by Mr. S. Masury, during Mr. 
Morphy’s recent visit to Boston. Our readers 
may rest assured that no pains have been spared 
either by artist or engrdver to render this portrait 
perfectly accurate and reliable, and hence it must 
prove acceptable, not only to lovers of the noble 
game of chess, but to all Americans who love to 
cherish mementoes of such of their countrymen 
who have done our republic honor at home and 
abroad. Mr. Morphy well deserves all that is 
said in his praise, for he has triumphed in the 
most intellectual of games, one sanctioned b 

the countenance of men of commanding posi- 
tion in all , and yet wears his laurels with 
commendable modesty. In the case of Mr. 
Morphy, American enthusiasm, always generous 
though often ill-regulated, has 
prompted some demonstrations 
which good taste might not sanc- 
tion, but Mr. Morphy himself has 
added no fuel to the flame. His 
— at the New York chess 
club, on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of the most magnificent 
chess-board and set of chess men 
in the world, was a model of sound 
sense, taste, kindly and mod- 
est feeling. In the whirl of lion- 
izing to which he has been sub- 


ence of mind and won esteem by 
his _— and gentlemanly bearing. 
Paul Morphy, the winner of the 
first prize in the American Chess 
Congress of 1857, and the recent 


has consequently just entered on 
his twenty-third year. In appear- 
ance he is quite as youthful as 
these dates show him to be. His 
father was born in Charleston, 
8 C., but his grandfather was a 
native of Spain, and, by the ma- 
ternal side, he is of French extrac- 
tion. This blending of nationali- 
ties renders him a fair type of the 
—— and many-sided race that 
now holds proud possession of the 
best part of the North American 
continent. After passing some of 
his earlier years at Jefferson Acad- 
emy, New Orleans, he entered St. 
Joseph’s College, at Spring Hill, 
Mobile, Alabama, in December, 
1850, and was graduated with hon- 
or from this institution in October, 
1854. He remained, however, én 
additional year at the college as a 
resident graduate. He now turned 
his attention to the study of the 
law, with a view to practising at 
the Louisiana —a 
which he has not relinquished. 
He was initiated into the mysteries 
of chess at. the early age of ten, 
his father being an ardent lover of 
the game. Two years after this 
he had attained a remarkable pro- 
ficiency, and was able to vanquish 
some of the most excellent players 
of his native city. Then as now 
his playing was remarkable for its 
boldness. He would sacrifice his 
pawns without hesitation, deeming 
them an impediment to the swee 

of his queen, rooks, knights an 

bishops, with which he vigorously 
dashed at his opponent, his au- 
dacity being often crowned with 
victory. While some distinguished 
players often consume an hour in 
a move, My. Morphy was never 
known to pause for more than fif- 
teen minutes in meditation. Daur- 
ing the years 1849 and 1850 he 
contested over fifty parties with 
Mr. E Rousseau (well known 
for his match with Stanley 
in 1845), winning fully nine-tenths. 
After invariably triumphant con- 
tests with his uncle, . Ernest 
Morphy, he met the distinguished 
Hungarian, Lowenthal, who in 


' 1850 passed through New Orleans. On the 22d 


and 25th of May, in that year, Paul, then not 
thirteen years of age, played with Lowenthal. 
The first game was drawn, while the second and 
third were won by Morphy. No one has done 
more honor to the skill of Morphy than Lowen- 
thal, now resident in London. In alate number 
of the “Era” he speaks thus :—‘ The annals 
of chess do not furnish anything like a parallel 
to the short and brilliant career of Mr. Morphy. 
He came among us, it is true, with a great repu- 
tation ; but this was a questionable advantage. 
It was said, and we believe thought by many, 
that he had been vastly overrated, and that here 
in Europe he would find his level below that of 
a score of worthy antagonists. It was said that 
Fame herself, who is indeed prone to such vaga- 
ries, had but exalted Paul Morphy so high on 
the western side of the Atlantic in order to pre- 
cipitate him on the eastern shore of that ocean. 
How signally have all these predictions been 
falsified ! How inaccurate the data on which 


they are based! It may here suffice to say that 
Paul Morphy, although a genius, is not a pre- 
cocity. His powers have been developed with 
more —y than is usual with Anglo-Saxon 
men. . Morphy began the study of chess 
— in life, and has devoted himself with ex- 

ing ardor for several years to its intricacies. 
No unprejudiced person can for a moment now 
doubt the solidity of Paul Morphy’s chess char- 
acter. It has grown quickly, but it has grown. 
There are no indications of forcing in his play; 
a reputation created by adventitious means and 
in any sense unreal would have broken down 
under the conflict with such veterans as Anders- 
sen, Harrwitz and others. Let no one be absurd 
enough to dispute the honors of Paul Morphy. 
They have been won fairly and sit easily on his 
brow. It is but just to say that no conqueror 
ever showed less vanity or egotism than the 
American. Paul Morphy is a man of culture, 
and a gentleman. We thank him with entire 
sincerity and heartiness for the services he has 


rendered the cause of chess, which knows no 
distinction of class or country. Our good wishes 
attend the progress of a man who combines in 
such fair proportions the qualities which com- 
mand admiration and those which exalt esteem.” 
He | me ae some thirty games with Mr. James 
McConnell of New Orleans, and beat him in all 
but one. He was completely successful in six 
games with Judge A. B. Meek, played at Mo- 
bile, March 1, 1855. On the same day, he beat 
Dr. Ayres of Alabama in two games. In Jan- 
uary, 1857, he played four games with Judge 
Meek, winning them all. Ilis splendid achieve- 
ments at the American Chess Congress in 1857 
are familiar to every one, and the newspapers 
keep us posted in his European career of 1858, 
when he beat the greatest chess pla of Eu- 
rope in fair combat. His playing eight games, 
blindfolded, at the same time, in the Café de la 
Regence, Paris, was the most wonderful feat on 
record. On his return to this egg he was 
received with deserved honor. New York gave 
him a generous welcome, and at 
the Revere House banquet in this 
city such men as Everett, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Sparks, Walker, 
Shaw, Lowell, Fields and Agassiz 
united to do him honor. We can- 
not do better than to quote from 
the felicitous address of Dr. O. 
W. Holmes, bd presided ‘at = 
banquet, the wing passage 
reference to the subject of our 
sketch: “And when the old 
world gets impatient that we will 
not do everything in the best wa: 
at once, when it is not conten 
with our material triumphs, and 
* that greatest of all triumphs, the 
self-government of thirty empires, 
not contented that weshould move 
on as the great tide-wave moves— 
one broad-breasted billow, and not 
a host of special narrow currents ; 
when the old world, filled with 
those experts, who have often 
— their skill for want of no- 
ler objects, like the pri who 
carve cunning devices in “their 
cells, becomes impatient, we must 
send over sometimes a man and 
sometimes a boy to try conclu- 
sions with its le in some 
peaceful contest of intelligence. 
And he (Morphy) went. It was 
not we that sent him. It was 
Honor. And when we meet to 
welcome his triumphant return, 
we know what his victories mean. 
We have had one more squeeze at 
the great dynamometer which 
measures the strength of the 
strongest of the race. There it 
lies in the central capital of Eu- 
rope. The boy has squeezed it, 
and it the index 
moves, but vei ings t 
are broken. The tests as true a 
one of cerebral powers as if a 
hundred thou men lay dead 
upon the field where the question 
was decided—as if a score of line- 
of-battle-ships were swinging, 
blackened wrecks, upon the water 
after oo between two mighty 
admirals. Where there is a given 
maximum there is always & corre- 
sponding a , and there is not 
one of us who does not think bet- 
ter of the head he carzies on his 
own shoulders, since he finds what 
a battery it is that lies beneath the 
smooth forehead of this young 
brother American.” It is aston- 
ishing what agjgimpulse has been 
given to the sfidy of chess by the 
success of Morphy, although long 
before that it was rapidly growing 
into general favor. But the fever 
culminated with the triumph of 
our young countryman. In Eu- 
rope and America there are many 
men who devote their entire time 
to the game, it having become a 
dominant passion. r. Morph 
himself does not sanction thie 
complete sacrifice ; he himself re- — 
gards his own chess career as 
simply an episode in his life, a 
means of amusement and intel- 
lectual training, not an end. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SECRET OF THE RING. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


WE were a merry party at Major Norwood’s— 
gay, pretty Mrs. Cathcart, with her noble-look- 
ing husband and two little cherub children ; El- 
inor Norwood, our host’s amiable and beautiful 
niece ; the gallant major and his blooming wife ; 
and my insignificant self, who, it not capable of 
adding to the general amusement, could well en- 
joy the happiness of others. The major loved to 
see pleasant faces about him ; perfectly contented 
with his lot, he enjoyed life to the full, and in- 
sisted on others enjoying it with him. I think 
his wife and he were, without exception, the gay- 
est, the kindest and best-natured people I ever , 
met. 

Elinor, their niece, was the only child of the 
major’s elder brother, a country clergyman, who 
yearly overcome his horror of the warlike profes- 
sion sufficiently to allow his daughter to pay her 
childless relatives a visit. I know not what the 
fair Elinor may have been like, when under the 
restraints of home, but at her uncle’s, where she 
was idolized and spoiled to the utmost, she was 
certainly the most charming girl it was possible 
to imagine, always willing to contribute her share 
to the general amusement, and winning all hearts 
by her amiability and unaffected goodness. 


Newport was a depot where the soldiers were 
sent before being shipped off, and, at the time I 
write, ‘swarmed with military. Of course our 
visitors were all of the red-coat order; but the 
major knew whom to introduce at his own fireside, 
and our gentlemen callers were unexceptionable, 
both in manners and morals. The Norwoods 
were musical—the major played the flute, his 
wife displayed her plump white hands upon a 
grand old harp, in its day a magnificent instru- 
ment, and Elinor sang like a bird. Do you 
doubt that we had pleasant evenings, especially 
when our circle was enlivened by the presence of 
young Edward Derinzey, an English lieutenant, 
rich, light-hearted and handsome, who, with 
Francis Leibenham, of the German Legion, 
were our most frequent visitors? The German 
was my favorite, but Edward was the one to win 
all hearts, and both loved Elinor. 

The young girl showed little preference ; if 
anything, she smiled the most on Derinzey—but 
who could help smiling at his witty speeches ? 
She listened in silence when Leibenham spoke. 
In my secret heart I wished she might bestow 
the treasure of her love on the gentlemanly, 
well-bred and well-looking foreigner, whose re- 
serve had far greater charms in my eyes than all 
Derinzey’s fascinating frivolity. There came 
occasionally to the house one Captain Jones, a 
distant connection of Mrs. Norwood. He was a 
pleasant, chatty sort of a man, forever brimfull 
of gossip and news, and liked nothing better than 
the opportunity of imparting his knowledge to 
others. Of all his stories I remember but one, 
and that only because it was recalled to my mind 


by the strange events which followed. He was 


_ at the house one evening with Leibenham, when 


te conversation turned upon Edward Derinzey, 
who was absent on duty. 


“ Did you ever hear the strange story of Gen. 
Derinzey’s wife, Edward's mother?” asked Jones 


of the major. 
“No. Inever knew him at all until fifteen 
years ago, and he was then a widower,” was the 


“ Well, now, to tell the truth, the old general 
never has been quite sure yet that he was a wid- 
ower,” said Jones, making himself very com- 
fortable in his easy chair, preparatory to a long 
story. 

“ Why, how is that?” asked the major, while 
every one looked up in astonishment. 

“Why, simply because he never was certain 
that his wife was dead.” 

Captain Cathcart and his wife exchanged 
looks. “My dear you remember that we 
were told once that There had been a mystery in 
the general’s early life, something unpleasant, 
about which he permitted no one to speak in his 
presence? Captain Jones, if you know what 
that mystery was, and it is no harm to tell it, and 
all present are willing, I must say I should like 
to know it.” 

* O, by all means tell it, Jones,” said the ma- 
jor, and every one echoed the wish. Elinor laid 
down the pen with which she had been copying 
sausic, Mrs. Cathcart commenced a new breadth 
of the little dress she was embroidering, Leiben- 


ham closed the sketch book he held, and all gave 
themselves up to the pleasure of listening. 

“ You must know,” said Jones, after a prepar- 
atory cough or two, “ that the old gentleman did 
not marry until he was forty or thereabouts, and 
when he chose a bride it was no other than the 
daughter of General G., who, you may remem- 
ber, spent some of his best years in India. Now 
I hate to talk scandal, and especially among the 
ladies, but there were a good many strange whis- 
pers about the origin of the very beautiful 
daughter old G. brought home with him. The 
old fellow was immensely rich, and had a dan- 
gerous temper. People soon found that it was 
not safe to question him about family matters, 
and so they let him alone, content to find out all 
they could from those who had kaown him 
abroad ; and that was enough to prove that he 
had no wife, and never had had one. The mother 
of Amina G. was a Circassian, stolen from the 
seclusion of the harem, and hidden with jealous 
care by G. from the gaze of vulgar eyes. Few 
saw her—but those few reported her lovely be- 
yond description. None knew her fate ; but when, 
years after, G. came home, he brought a grown up 
daughter with him, the same I tell you that De- 
rinzey married. 

“So carefully had the young Amina been kept 
secluded, that I fancy Derinzey knew but little of 
her temper, and the honeymoon was scarcely 
over, when reports began to spread of the dissen- 
sions of the newly-married pair, and these con- 
tinued during the two years and a half they lived 
together. 

“‘ At the end of the first year a son was born, 
the heir to all the Derinzey property, as well as 
the estate the grandfather had left to be inherited 
by the eldest boy.” The old man died soon after 
his daughter’s marriage. At the end of another 
year there was another boy, the very Edward 
whom you all know. 

“But the other child?” inquired the major. 
“T always thought Edward was the heir.” 

“ Have patience, and I will tell you how it 
was,” said Jones. 

“In less than six months after this boy’s birth 
Mrs. Derinzey disappeared, with her first-born. 
Every effort was made to find her, but ineffec- 
tually ; and after several years of constant search- 
ing, Derinzey gave it up, and resumed his duties. 
The child was brought up as the heir, and the 
father has always been thought and called a 
widower.” 

“It would make a decided chanze in Edward’s 
prospects, if the elder brother should some day 
turn up,” said the major, thoughtfully, and gaz- 
ing unconsciously at his niece as he spoke. 

“O, I should not think there was any danger 
of that,” said Mrs. Cathcart. ‘‘ Doubtless the 
poor woman made way with it and herself, or 
something must have been heard of them in all 
these years.” 

“She did not die in England, then,” said 
Jones, “for they were traced to France, and 
thence to Germany, where all farther tidings 
were lost. There were many fulse reports of 
their accidental death, but all proved to be some 
other unfortunate mothers and children, and 
nothing has ever been cleared up about them.” 

It was so strange and sorrowfal a story, that 
our whole party was unconsciously saddened ; 
but none appeared so deeply interested as Leiben- 
ham, whose cheek and dark, flashing eyes only 
too evidently told the interest he felt in the 
recital. 

I saw Elinor look at him, and meeting his 
glance, full of a strange sorrow, her own eyes 
were cast down, and I fancied I saw a tear fall 
on her hand, but it might have been only fancy, 
for she got up instantly and went to the window. 
We had no music that evening, and the party 
soon separated. 

“It will be necessary to keep a strict guard on 
our men, to-night,” Leibenham said, while stand- 
ing hat in hand at the parlor-door. “They have 
been aggravated almost beyond endurance.” 

“TI don’t know what we shall do about it,” 
said the major. “It is a state of things which 
cannot continue long. I wish from my heart the 
transport would make her appearance, that we 
might send off those turbulent Irishmen.” 

The young officer bowed and went out. I 
thought he had lingered for Elinor, who had left 
the room. He met her ia the doorway, and for 
one brief second I know they clasped hands, in- 
voluntarily on her part, impulsively on his. 


“ Well, what tidings have we to-day?” asked 
Mrs. Cathcart, as she entered the parlor where 
Mrs. Norwood was busy among her roses and 


geraniums. “I could not get away from Willie 
in time to hear whether the report was peace or 
strife.” 

Mrs. Norwood looked uncommonly grave as 
she bent over the flowers, nipping off the dead 
leaves. “Matters are gradually getting worse; 
your husband says there must be an outbreak 
before the week is over, but some of them think 
it may be prevented. There was a fight in the 
barrack-yard last night, but it was instantly 
stopped, or the consequences would have been 
serious.” 

Mrs. Cathcart turned slightly pale as her 
friend spoke. ‘ These Germans will bear al- 
most everything fur peace’s sake, but once set 
them fighting, and the Irish soldiers will pay 
dearly for the aggravation they have given.” 

fear so,” said Mrs. Norwood. “ You know 
numbers of the German soldiers are gentlemen 
of birth and breeding, and would scorn to take 
notice of the low-bred insults of the Irish; but 
when roused, they have fearful passions, and 
their vengeance will be as certain as the provoca- 
tion has been undeserved. You know what 
Leibenham said the other night, that once get 
them in collision with their enemies, and nothing 
could part them. His own men would destroy 
him if he came in their way, and you know how 
great a favorite he is.” 

“ Aunt, is there really any danger of the men 
fighting ?”” asked Elinor, who came in in time to 
hear the last words. Nancy has been telling me 
her troubles ; the silly girl is afraid that young 
man we saw walking with her on Sunday, will 
either kill or get killed, and she seems sure there 
will be trouble soon.” 

Elinor spoke with seeming carelessness, but I 
saw that it was assumed ; her white lips told a 
different story. 

Nancy, her pretty waiting-maid, had complete- 
ly lost her heart to a handsome young German, 
and in spite of a strong prejudice against foreign- 
ers, had consented to give her hand when her 
lover should leave the army and settle down 
quietly to make a living at his trade. Nancy’s 
father, a well-to-do mason, lived in Newport, and 
we had all taken an interest in the quiet court- 
ship of these young folks, even the gentlemen 
having a pleasant word to say about the hand- 
some if humble couple. 

There had long been trouble brewing in the 
town, between the many opposite characters 
brought in contact, and several fights had taken 
place. The Germans refused to drink or joih in 
the noisy revels of the Irish, who of course re- 
sented such slights, and kept up endless petty 
annoyances. The popular feeling was generally 
with the Germans, who, quiet and inoffensive, 
gave no cause of complaint to the townsfolks, 
spending their hours of recreation in singing the 
praises of their beautiful Rhineland, instead of 
quarrelling in the streets and getting sober in the 
guard-house. 

Of course we women sympathized with the 
persecuted foreigners, Elinor as strong as any of 
us, except before Leibenham, when she never 
mentioned the subject. She also pretended to 
laugh at Nancy and her swain, but never coulda 
mistress be kinder than Elinor was to this girl, 
and every opportunity was given her to walk out 
with Mrs. Cathcart’s children, when we knew 
she generally met her young soldier. 

It was about this time I remarked that Elinor 
became very much more friendly with Edward 
Deringey, singing with him, wearing the flowers 
he gave her, talking about their favorite books, 
and laughing and joking nfore than ever. Lei- 
benham, always reserved, became more silent and 
shy than ever. Elinor and he seldom spoke, and 
when they did, it was in the most formal man- 
ner and on the most commonplace subjects. I 
fancied neither of them was at rest; for when 
the young officer talked with me (and he was 
very kind to the lonely old maid), I noticed tha: 
he glanced sadly at the merry pair, who made 
the room ring with their gay laughter, and heavy 
sighs frequently escaped from Elinor, when she 
forgot there was any one near. 

The Reverend Mr. Norwood was soon expect- 
ed at Newport, to take his daughter home, and 
Edward Derinzey hourly expected his father’s 
arrival, 

The troubles among the soldiers grew worse, 
and the officers were constantly on the alert to 
prevent mischief ; still we did not apprehend any 
particular danger, trusting to their care and the 
good discipline of the Englishmen to keep the bel- 
ligerent parties peaceable. One very fine morn- 
ing, when all seemed more than usually quiet, 
Nancy was allowed to take Mrs. Cathcart’s two 


children out to walk. With the infant boy in 
her arms, and the little girl by her side, we 
watched them up the street, little dreaming how 
much we should all suffer ere they returned. 

About an hour afterwards we saw Captain 
Cathcart marching two tipsy soldiers to the 
guard-room. They had been fighting, and were 
bleeding profusely. His wife leaned against the 
window, pale as death. “ O, the children, I wish 
I had not let them go!” I thought she would 
have fainted, so great was her terror. 

“Nancy is very careful,” said Mrs. Norwood. 
“If there is any danger, she will be sure to has- 
ten home.” 

“But if they should begin to fight in the 
streets? ©, how I wish I had not let them go!” 

The mother’s anxiety was pitiable, and strange- 
ly enough her fears were prophetic. A quarrel 
commenced at the door of a tavern not very far 
from Major Norwood’s house. A party of Ger- 
mans seated on a bench outside, had as usual re- 
fused to drink with a still larger party of Irish. 
The latter, in a rage, began the accustomed 
taunts, and at last, by raising the end of the seat, 
tipped the whole party into the street. Aggra- 
vated beyond endurance, several of them, on re- 
gaining their feet, rashed upon their tormentors, 
and thus gave the signal for ageneral fight. The 
owners of the tavern soon pushed them all out- 
side and secured their doors, but the storm once 
raised was not to be easily quelled. Doors and 
shutters all along the street were immediately 
closed, townspeople and soldiers, officers and 
civilians, came pouring into the street, and the 
fight became general and the scene awful. 

Insilent terror we watched from the upper win- 
dows of Major Norwood’s house—Mrs. Cathcart 
suffering fearfully from the knowledge that her 
husband’s energetic efforts to keep the peace had 
made him many enemies among the rioters, and 
that her little children and the girl were possibly 
exposed to their fury. To leave the house was 
impossible, as fierce fights were going on in every 
street, while in the open square before our house 
the thickest of the battle raged. 

Three times we saw Captain Cathcart down, 
his hat off and the weapons of the combatants 
clashing above his head, but he always recovered 
himself, and with the other officers did his utmost 
to quell the disturbance. But for their efforts 
much greater mischief must have been done. 
We saw an old brewer, whose shop was just op- 
posite our window, attack a young German offi- 
cer with a great wooden bar used to fasten the 
window-shutters. Twice the old fellow ran out 
and knocked off the young man’s cap, and twice 
he quietly replaced it. The third time he whip- 
ped out his sword, gave one cut across his tor- 
mentor’s nose, and a thrust which sent the point 
of the weapon through both cheeks. Then pick- 
ing up his cap he went on, leaving the old man 


making vain efforts to staunch the bleeding with 
his coarse canvass apron. The fight lasted in 
the town until a detachment was marched down 
from the garrison, to clear the streets and pick 
up the wounded. 

Mrs. Cathcart had fainted, and was under Mrs. 


Norwood’s care, when Elinor saw Leibenham 
making his way through the crowd towards us. 
She flew down stairs to meet him, and before he 
could speak, informed him of the danger of the 
children. He tugned from the door instantly to 
seek them, and both Elinor and I remarked how 
strangely he walked, little dreaming that he was 
wounded and well nigh fainting. 

Nancy had taken the children to her mother’s, 
and when the riot broke her, had watched from 
the cottage windows in apparent safety. Sud- 
denly two of the Germans, wounded and bleed- 
ing and closely pursued by a party of the Irish, 
rushed into the room. They were Nancy’s lover 
and his comrade. Without a moment’s thought 
she pushed them into a little room off the kitch- 
en, where her father kept his lime barrels and 
tools, and, with the infant in her arms, stood be- 
fore the door. She had scarcely done so, when, 
with wild yells and imprecations, the others came 
tearing into the yard, where nothing separated 
them from her lover but a few thin boards. But 
Nancy’s presence of mind did not forsake her. 

“There! Over there!”’ she cried, with anima- 
tion, pointing to where part of the = fence 
was broken away, and as the last of them disap- 
peared, she shut and bolted the door and her 
lover was saved. 

The fighting was all over when Leibenham re- 
turned with the children, the sight of whom did 
more to hasten their mother’s recovery than all 
our officious efforts. The major and Captain 
Cathcart had arrived only a few minutes pre- 
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viously, and I heard the former make a loud ex- 
clamation about Leibenham’s looks. 

“ What is the matter, man? ‘You look like a 
ghost. Have the rascals wounded you?” 

We heard no reply ; there was perfect silence 
for a few minutes, and then Cathcart’s heavy 

step hurrying through the hall, and we saw him 
almost ranning up the street, Elinor and I stand- 
ing at the window, she with her face blanched to 
deadly whiteness, and her slender fingers grasp- 
ing my hand with a pressure that I felt for an 
hour after. There was a short consultation be- 
low after the doctor came, and then we heard 
them taking him up stairs, past the door of 
Elinor’s room, where we were, into the “ guest 
chamber.” Mrs. Norwood came to us some- 
time after. 

“Poor Leibenham is badly wounded, but I 
must leave him to your care a little while, Mar- 
tha, for Jones has sent for me. * He has got hurt 
too, poor fellow, and has no one to look after 
him.” 

“ Come back presently and tell me how he is,” 
Elinor said, in astrange, suppressed tone. “If 
anything happens to him, it is I who killed him, 
for I sent him after the children when he was 
scarcely able to stand.” 

The gentlemen had gone off to the barracks, 
Mrs, Cathcart was shut up in her room rejoicing 
over her recovered treasures, and Elinor was still 
alone, when I went back to her. 

“ He has rather a bad wound in one arm, and 
another in the side, but is suffering very little 


pain. He is quite conscious, only weak from 
loss of blood.” This was in answer to her 
questions. 


“T wish I could see him. Would it be very 
wrong for me to speak to him for a few minutes?” 

I undertook to say that I did not think it was 
wrong, and that she might go with me. Of 
course I was very busy during the five minutes 
they spoke together, and then Elinor hurried 
away again. I think her visit did him good, for 
he soon got well enough to sit up. I was pres- 
ent at their first interview the day he came dowr 
to the parlor. 

Elinor was much changed. She went about 
the house so quietly, spoke so seldom and laugh- 
ed so little, that her uncle became alarmed. “He 
knew the fright had been too much for her on 
that day ; she was not like the same girl. She 
must not get sick, or her father would not trust 
her with them again.” 

“TI do not ask you to love me, Elinor,” Leiben- 
ham said. “I have no right to until I have seen 
your father; but let what will come, we must 
always be friends. You were not intended for a 
poor man’s wife, and I have nothing to depend on 
but my profession, but we can always be friénds ; 
Idare not entertain the hope of a nearer tie.” 
He placed a ring upon her finger as he spoke. 
“ This was given to me by a dear friend. 1 give 
it to you, my dearest friend’ They were both 
much affected, and others coming in, Elincr left 
the room. 

Her father came the next day, and in the even- 


ing was closeted for a long time with the young 
soldier. It was scarcely a surprise to Leiben- 
ham when his proposal was rejected. 

“I could not give my child to a soldier, least 
of all to a foreigner, and I am sorry you have 
asked me,” 

The young man mused for a time, evidently 
pondering on a difficulty. 

“I love Elinor,” he said at last, “and would 
do much to change your decision. There are 
some mysteries which I am not at liberty to ex- 
plain ; but if it will help my cause, there is no 
harm in my confession that I am of English 
birth, though reared in a foreign country,” 

Mr. Norwood looked surprixed. ‘ Your name 
is a foreign one; your friends here all believe 
you to be a German; there must be some guilt 
about this secret, or why such a disguise ?” 

“TI cannot tell you more,” said Leibenham. 
“I judged how this would be.” They parted 
mutually dissatisfied. 

The next evening General Derinzey came with 
his son. The old gentleman appeared much 
pleased with Elinor, and they were soon in a dis- 
cussion about flowers, the young girl gathering 
a few choice buds for a bouquet for the gray- 
haired veteran. As she handed them to him, his 
eyes fell upon the ring on her finger, and he started 
back violently, but some one spoke to him at the 
instant, and he made no further remark. 

Elinor avoided Edward, and he in consequence 
was gloomy and silent. All the evening Leiben- 
ham’s interview with Norwood had obliged him 
to keep his room ; he was still too weak for ex- 


citement. The major was the only cheerful one 
present. The ball he carried in his shoulder 
saved the elder Derinzey’s life, and they had for 
ten years or more been on most brotherly terms 
at meeting. The wife could not think upon her 
husband’s most wonderful escape from death 
without a shudder; she liked the general, but 
was never very cheerful in his presence. 

Elinor soon left us on plea of a headache ; she 
knew that her father had seen Leibenham, but 
nothing further, only guessing that there was 
some unpleasantness. The general was uncom- 
monly absent, and several times fell into a deep 
reverie. There was a gloom on the whole party. 

The next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Cathcart 
rallied Elinor upon her conquest of the old gen- 
tleman. “It was quite plain to her that he was 
smitten, and she knew his son thought so too. 
Why, Ned sighed like a furnace all the evening.” 
All joined in the laugh this speech raised, save 
the good clergyman, who broke his egg spite- 
fully, and resolved to get Elinor away as soon as 
possible from all these worldly people, who jest- 
ed and laughed about love and marriage in a 
manner that made him shudder. The laugh was 
increased, when, just as we rose frombreak fast, a 
servant announced that Gen. Derinzey was in the 
drawing-room, and wished to see Miss Norwood. 

“What an impatient lover!” cried Mrs. 
Cathcart. 

“Shall I go with you, my child?” asked Mr. 
Norwood, rising in great haste from the table. 
He evidently thought it was not safe to trust her 
out of his sight an instant among so many lov- 
ers. Elinor blushed crimson, as she thanked her 
father, but told him she would rather go alone. 
The old gentleman looked bewildered as she left 
the room, ‘ Had I not better go, brother?” he 
asked, turning to the major. 

“By no means,” was the laughing answer. 
“The general has most probably come to plead 
for his son, who has long been attentive to El- 
inor, and as she does not care anything for Ned, 
you may rest quite contented that she wont ac- 
cept him.” 

“Well, if that’s the case perhaps I had better 
not go ;” and, with a sigh of relief, the good man 
sank into one of his brother’s luxurious chairs, 
while Mrs. Cathcart ran away to indulge her 
mirth unseen. 

A strange interview was taking place in the 
parlor. The general met Elinor as she went in, 
and led her to a chair. ‘“ I have come at an un- 
usual hour, my child,” he said with much agita- 
tion of manner, “ but I could not rest until I 
had seen you. I noticed on your hand last night 
a brilliant ring, a ring that I believe I once pos- 
sessed myself, and to ask you to allow me to ex- 
amine it was my errand this morning.” 

Elinor instantly drew the circlet from her finger 


and presented it to him; but she was shocked at 


the emotion he displayed, as he looked at the in- 
side where some small letters were faintly visible. 
As he gazed, he trembled in every limb, his 
face grew ashy white, and at last great tears 
rolled down his cheeks and fell on the carpet. 
His companion dared not speak, but when he had 
in some degree conquered his feelings, he turned 
to her. ‘My child, will you tell me where you 
got this ring ?”’ 

It was an awkward question. She never men- 
tioned Leibenham’s name to any one ; she would 
have given worlds to escape now. 


“ A friend, that is, an acquaintance, gave it to_ 


me,” she stammered. He saw her confusion, 
and guessed the cause. 

“ My child, this ring once was mine. I gave 
it to one whom I have vainly sought for these 
twenty years and more; one whom I loved with 
all my soul, and who cruelly deceived and be- 
trayed me. I know you do not wish to betray 
your secret, but it will be safe with me. You 
may trust to my gratitude and honor.” 

Of course she told him, laying considerable 
stress on the fact that they were “ only friends.” 
She had “read to him, and played the harp for 
his amusement, and this was a token of 
gratitude.” 

“ But where is he now, this young German? I 
must see him instantly,” said the general. 

Elinor rang for a servant to take the old gen- 
tleman to Leibenham’s room, and went herself 
to tell her uncle as much of the conversation as 
she thought proper. 

The young German and his guestwere almost 
equally e°;itated on meeting, for Leibenham evi- 
dently knew something of the cause which led to 
it. The general soon made known his errand : 
“From whom had he derived the ownership of 
the ring ?” 


“From my mother,” Leibenham replied. 

“Bat of your mother; O, tell me something 
of her. Was this always in her possession ?” 

“ Always.” 

The young man rose and stood before his vis- 
itor. “General Derinzey, I know all that you 
would ask, but I cannot tell you more without 
bringing shame upon her who, whatever might 
have been her treatment of you, was a good 
mother to me. For her sake, and that she may 
rest undisturbed in the grave where I laid her, I 
willingly resign my birthright ; I resign even my 
father’s love, if it is only to be purchased by the 
shame of her who was the kind friend of my 
youth. Other reasons besides would have made 
me keep silence, had not this unfortunate affair 
of the ring disclosed all. I have unconsciously 
done Edward a great wrong. Nothing would 
tempt me to add to it by taking from him the 
possessions so long considered his. Had my 
hopes been gratified, I should scarce have done 
justice to her I love in withholding my claim, 
but as things have turned out, it is all right. I 
shall soon leave England, where I should only 
be considered an intruder, and I trust that this 
will ever remain a secret.” 

The general was too much overcome at first to 
listen to this most unexpected speech, but he 
soon convinced his son that, if unknown during 
all these years, he had not been unloved ; that, 
without robbing Edward, he would still be 
wealthy in the possession of the immense prop- 
erty left him by the grandfather; and that, so far 
from being an intruder, there were warm. hearts 
in plenty to welcome him home. Whatever had 
been the sins of the mother—and they were not 
few—they remained buried in the hearts of those 
two who had so truly loved her, and her name 
was never spoken. 

You may well imagine that there was a sensa. 
tion in Mrs. Norwood’s parlor when the facts 
were announced. Mrs. Cathcart talked inces- 
santly of “the romance of the thing.” Elinor 
said little, but her heart was full, and her father 
could speak of nothing else but ‘‘ the providen- 
tial discovery.” 

The change in Leibenham’s circumstances 
made considerable difference in the good man’s 
opinion of him, and when a future event—which 
I will explain presently—caused the young man 
to leave the army, Mr. Norwood no longer re- 
fused his consent to his paying his addresses to 
Elinor. To Edward’s credit be it said, he warmly 
welcomed his brother; was most earnest that he 
should take his lawful possessions, and, when he 
found that Elinor could never be his, treated her 
with brotherly kindness, hiding in his own breast 
the bitter pang it gave him to see her another’s 
wife. 

When the affray between the soldiers was in- 


quired into, the commanding officer had all the 
soldiers called out. The Germans were then 
ordered to march half way across the parade 
ground and lay down their arms, when the Irish 
soldiers took them up. It was a deep and unde- 


served disgrace, and most cruel injustice, for 


they had borne insult until it could be borne no 
longer ; but some party had to suffer, and it was 
considered best policy to punish the Germans, of 
whom there were but, few in comparison to the 
others. Leibenham left immediately, and in the 


happiness of his after life, forgot the shame, the 


poverty, trouble and anxiety of his early days, 
I had almost forgotten to say that the pretty 

Nancy and her soldier-lover were also married, 

and through Leibenham’s kindness found a 


pleasant home near his own in England. 


+ 


EXTRACT OF WORDS. 


The following anecdote is related of an East- 
ern monarch, and is exceedingly suggestive. 
We once heard of a distinguished physician who 
thanked God because he was deaf, since it saved 
him from hearing a world of nonsense. But we 
are inclined to think that quite as much non- 
sense enters through the eye as the ear. 

The monarch had a library containing books 
enough to load a thousand camels. “I cannot 
read all this,” said he. ‘ Select the cream and 
essence of it, and let me have that.”” Whereapon 
the librarian distilled thie ocean of words down 
to thirty camel loads. “Too bulky, yet,” said 
the monarch. “I have not time to read that.” 
Whereupon the thirty loads were doubly dis- 
tilled, and a selection was made, sufficient to 
load a single ass. “Too bulky yet,” said the 
monarch. Whereupon it was trebly distilled, 
and the only residuum was these three lines writ- 
ten on a palm-leaf: 

“ This is the sum of all science : Perhaps. 

“ This is the sum of all morality: Love w 
is good and practise it. 

“ This is the sum of all creeds: Believe what 
is true, and do not tell all you believe.” — Month 


ly Religious Magazine. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A SCENE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY WILLIAM C. DANA. 


Tue promenade deck of the steamer had been 
rendered untenable—with the slightest degree 
of comfort—by a genuine Mississippi fog, to es- 
cape which the passengers had taken refuge in 
her ample saloons ; a few retiring to their state- 
rooms, possibly to avoid witnessing one of those 
scenes of wild disorder which were ot such fre- 
quent occurrence on the bosom of that mighty 
river some fifteen or twenty years ago, and which 
the presence of numerous members of the gam- 
bling fraternity seemed to foreshadow on this 
particular occasion. 

The last named gentry had already taken pos- 
session of the majority of the tables in the 
saloon, and were engaged in their nefarious 
trade, when, accompanied by a friend, I entered, 
and proceeded to find seats and space amid the 
motley throng for our special accommodation. I 
had succeeded, and we had just assumed the 
only vacant chairs I could discover, when Wal- 
dron laid his hand upon my arm, and in a low 
and hurried tone called my attention to a tall, 
dark and remarkably handsome man, who, lean- 
ing on the arm of a second Adonis—evidently a 
foreigner—was in the act of passing towards the 
stern. 

“Harry Trevor, as I live!” exclaimed Wal- 
dron, as they passed. 

“Who?” demanded I, slightly mystified. 

“ Harry Trevor; or, as he is generally styled, 
Colonel Trevor.” 

“ What! That Adonis, the famous gambler ?” 

“The same, Frank. His tame has reached 
you on the ocean, it seems.” 

“If not on the ocean, at least in the north. I 
have heard of him in England, even; but from 
the description had imagined him to be a different 
being.” 

“He is just as you see him; a perfect gentle- 
man in manner and exterior, until his passions 
are aroused, when he is alla demon. Indeed, a 
more dangerous character than Harry Trevor 
never pursued the gambler’s craft on this river.” 

“T should judge so, from his foreign reputa- 
tion. But you betray surprise at his presence—” 

“T am surprised, and with good reason. 
Eighteen months since he fought a duel on the 
“ Aleck Scott,” on her up trip, and pinked his 
man, foully, some said. Be that as it may, a 
party of the dead man’s friends took up the 
quarrel, when a general fight ensued, in which 
tour of the party lost their lives. They were all 
Red River planters, and possessed large circles 
of relatives, who vowed to avenge them on the 


person of Trevor, should he ever venture into 
the region of the Lower Mississippi. But they 
watched for him in vain. Since that time I have 
never heard of him in this section; nor do I 
think he has ventured down river until recently, 


this being doubtless his firsttrip to and from 
Orleans. Ah, he has obtaitied’e table with his 


companion. I pray Heaven that this night may 
pass in peace. Trevor seldom plays with a 
stranger without a quarrel, and his present com- 
panion is evidently a stranger.” 


“ He should be warned of Trevor's character. 
Can you find no opportunity to breathe a word 


in his ear ?”’ 

“Yes, and be shot for my officiousness. No 
indeed. You forget, Frank, I live among those 
gentry, and must avoid crossing their path if I 
desire to retain my life.” 

Adroitly changing the conversation, Waldron 
drew me to speak of our northern home, and the 
scenes of our boyhood which we had passed to- 
gether, and in this manner several hours were 
passed, until the majority of the crowd throng- 
ing the vast saloon at our entrance had retired 
to rest, leaving as our companions only those 
engaged at play, and perhaps an equal number 
of spectators. 

We were on the eve of retiring, when W. pro- 
posed a tour of the saloon and a glance at the 
players. J assented, and had made the circuit 
of nearly half the saloon, when we found our- 
selves in the vicinity of the table at which Trevor 
and his friend were testing the favor of the blind 
goddess. A crowd had formed round the table, 
barring our progress, when we inquired the cause 
of one of the number. 

“ They’re playin’ for thousand dollar stakes in 
thar, stranger,” replied the hoosier; adding : 
“Taint every day a feller sees sich a pile as that 
ar, I reckon ; so I take it every wan wants to 
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hev a squint at the rhino.” And elbowing his 
way towards the table, he opened for us a path 


through the crowd, which we hastened to take 


advantage of. 

It was as the stranger had said. A heavy 
stake lay on the board, while the stranger’s man- 
ner betrayed but slight if any interest in the 
game, in which he had evidently been a loser to 
a large amount. Behind his chair stood a youth 
—evidently his servant, and like himself a for- 
eigner—whose extreme beauty at once riveted 
my attention, rendering me in a great measure 
oblivious of the game and the varying emotions 
of the antagonist. 

The youth betrayed a much deeper interest in 
the fortunes of his master than is usual among 
menials, and at the announcement of the result 
of that game, bent and accosted the latter in a 
low tone. 

“Nonsense, Perrie! Retire! I do not require 
your attendance !” exclaimed the gentleman, im- 
patiently, when he proceeded to count some gold 
on the table at his side. 

The youth regarded him with an expression of 
despair ; but regardless of his command remained 
stationary, until he pushed the gold towards 
Trevor, when a second attempt to attract atten- 
tion was repulsed more angrily than before ; and 
with a despairing gesture he fell back momenta- 
rily, resuming his former position, however, ere 
the first hand of the new game was dealt. 

I was still engrossed by the youth’s appear- 
ance, when a violent nudge of Waldron’s elbow 
called my attention to him, to be by him directed 
to the movements of Trevor. I regarded the 
latter closely, but failed to detect the slightest 
motion calculated to arouse suspicion until the 
fourth hand was about to be dea!t, when I de- 
tected a card drop from the pack into his lap, 
where he suffered it to remain until the trump 
was turned, when gathering up his cards, he let 
one of them drop through apparent carelessness, 
and stooping to regain, concealed it in his sleeve, 
replacing it by that dropped, when: “ Pass!” 
said the stranger, laconically ; and resting his 
hand, bent a keen regard upon his antagonist, 
who turned the trump down, and leaning back in 
his chair, returned the regard. 

“ What does monsieur do ?” demanded he, at 
length, observing no evidence of decision on the 
part of the former. 

A slight tap with his cards on the table, in 
token that he “ passed” a second time, was the 
only answer vouchsafed by the stranger, when 
Trevor added, quietly: “ Then you give me the 
game, Monsieur St. Clare.” And throwing down 
his cards, he added, “Diamonds are trumps, 
and there are the right and left bowers, ace and 
king.” 

“TI see,” rejoined the stranger, calmly; ad- 
ding, with some irony: “But of what suit is 
that card which you but now placed in your 
sleeve ?” 

“That card! My sleeve! S’death, sir! What 
do you mean ?” 

“ Colonel Trevor needs no explanations from 
me of those measures which ensure his success at 
cards.” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Trevor, bounding from 
his chair. 

“Ha! Scoundrel! Dare you apply such a term 
to me?” demanded St. Clare. And as he spoke 
he struck the gambler a ringing blow on the 
cheek, which caused him to measure his length 
on the deck. 

Regaining his feet, the latter glanced furtively 
at the group of excited spectators around him, 
and encouraged by the presence of several pro- 
fessional brethren, bounded towards his antag- 
onist, aiming a blow which the latter avoided by 
a side spring, while several hastened to interfere. 
In an instant Trevor became calm, and retreat- 
ing a step, said : 

“I presume you are aware of the nature of, 
and are ready to afford me the only satisfaction 
I can expect for this outrage upon my person ?” 

“I am at your service, sir, when and where 
you will, my only desire being to rid the world 
of so base a scoundrel.” 

“Beware, sir! ’Tis immaterial, however. 
Since you have no objection, we will settle this 
affair at the first landing.” 

“ Quite agreeable.” 

“Name your weapons.” 

“Your choice is mine.” 

“Pistols, then. If you-are unprovided, I have 
an excellent pair at your service.” 

“I thank you! I am amply supplied with 
weapons on which I can depend.” . 

Trevor now attempted to take possession of 


the funds upon the table, but St. Clare inter- 
posed, saying: “ Not so fast, sir. Permit me to 
suggest that those funds be placed in the cap- 
tain’s possession until our quarrel is decided.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I claim the right to the disposal of 
at least a portion of them, holding them to be 
unfairly won.” 

“Enough! I understand you, and agree to 
the proposal. The survivor becomes their owner ?” 

St. Clare bowed, when with a shudder I turned 
away, being unable to consider the forthcoming 
duel an affaire d’ honneur, but rather a prize fight, 
and the enormous sum at stake as the reward of 
cold-blooded murder. Hurrying from the scene, 
I was followed by my friend; but we had not 
reached our state-room ere a violent shock and a 
sudden cessation of the jar of the machinery, 

‘warned us that the boat had met with some im- 
pediment to her progress, the nature of which 
was soon explained by the hurried orders of the 
pilot to run out the bow and stern fasts. We 
had run against the levee in the fog, and from 
the orders issued, we rightly inferred we were to 
lay by until a clear atmosphere or daylight 
enabled us to pursue our way through the tortu- 
ous windings of the “father of waters.” 

At an early hour, all who had witnessed the 
quarrel were astir, and apparently resolved to 
witness the hostile meeting, some being even 
clamorous for the appearance of the combatants, 
who did not keep them long in suspense; but 
issuing from their respective state-rooms, attend- 
ed by their seconds, proceeded to the levee, ac- 
companied by the captain and clerk, and followed 
by all who were aware of their intent. 

The ground was soon chosen and the prelimi- 
naries arranged, when the seconds placed their 
principals, and resigning to them their weapons, 
retired to a short distance, Trevor’s second pre- 
paring to give the fatal signal. 

At this instant, St. Clare’s servant bounded to 
his side, and winding his arms about him, be- 
sought him with tears to desist. For nearly a 
minute the former struggled to free himself, his 
countenance expressing a depth of emotion I 
could not account for; when being unable to 
effect his object without violence, he signalized 
his second, who hastened to his aid, and only by 
the exercise of extreme strength removed the 
boy, who was borne a short distance, struggling, 
weeping, and calling on his master in tones which 
betrayed a depth of anguish painful to behold. 


Trevor’s second now proceeded to give the 
signal, at the first word of which St. Clare 
moved, as if about to deliver his fire, when 
Trevor, observing the motion, fired on the in- 
stant, the report of the weapon arresting the 
word “two” on the lips of his friend. For sev- 
eral moments St. Clare wavered, vainly endeav- 
oring to recover his aim, when discharging his 
weapon in the air, he reeled backward and sank 
into the arms of the boy, who had broken from 
the grasp of his custodian. 

Hastening to the wounded man’s side, a single 
glance assured me he was beyond aid, and turn- 
ing away, I glanced towards h's antagonist, who 
was already surrounded by a group of angry 
passengers, who were loudly denouncing his act 
as murderous, and threatening to lynch him on 
the spot. And that threat would have been car- 
ried into instant execution had not Captain 
Warbeck interposed his influence to obtain him 
a respite, at Jeast until the nature of St. Clare’s 
wound was made known, for which purpose he 
summoned a physician, who was fortunately on 
board, but retiring early, had remained ignorant 
of the intended duel, and consequently an inmate 
of his state-room. 

While awaiting his arrival at the scene, I 
joined my friend in an endeavor to staunch the 
blood which flowed from the unfortunate man’s 
wound, and while doing so, was deeply pained 
by a view of the intense anguish manifested by 
the youth in question, who repulsed all offers of 
consolation, and supporting the wounded man’s 
head, remained with his face bowed on the lat- 
ter’s shoulder, giving free vent to his grief. 

For nearly ten minutes St. Clare remained in 
that state of partial insensibility which had suc- 
ceeded his fall, when he rallied, and recognizing 
the youth, uttered a deep and prolonged groan, 
an expression of keen agony settling on his fea- 
tures. More than a minute he remained gazing 
sadly at the anguish-stricken youth ; then touch- 
ing him lightly, the latter turned his dim gaze 
upon his pallid features, and observing that he 
was recognized, bent quickly and pressed a fren- 
zied kiss upon the pallid brow of the wounded 
man, murmuring: “O, Cecil—” 


“ Mon pauvre Celeste !”’ 

Both Waldron and I started, half amazed, and 
gazed searchingly at the boy on hearing him ad- 
dressed by a name so inappropriate to his appar- 
ent sex, and we might have deemed the speaker 
deranged had he not continued after a brief 
pause, his words clearly evincing a sound intel- 
lect, while they betrayed to all those who heard 
and understood them, a secret none had suspect- 
ed. My readers will pardon me if I attempt a 
translation of that brief but touching address : 

“My own sweet one. My dream is over, and 
your fears are about to be realized. "Tis my 
fate, therefore ’tis useless to murmur. The sy- 
bil’s prophecy will be fulfilled. My bones will 
rest in a strange land, and my ashes mingle with 
a strange soil, far, far away from sunny France. 
Would to Heaven I had left thee there, a guar- 
dian to our boy ; you had then been spared the 
pain of this hour, and he would still have one 
parent. Ha, tears and for me! No no, you 
must not weep, my Celeste. I implore you do 
not grieve for me, so utterly unworthy as I; one 
who has proved only the bane of your life, the 
fell destroyer of your happiness.” 

“No no, Cecil, my life, my best beloved, my 
all!” And with a heart-rending moan the dis- 
guised girl strained his recumbent form to her 
heart, again hiding her face on his shoulder. 

At this instant the physician came bursting 
through the crowd, followed by an old man, who 
paused a few paces in his rear while he knelt to 
examine the wound. Our suspense was but mo- 
mentary, ere he bounded from his knee, and 
turning to his companion, said, hastily : 

“Your aid may be of service here, Father 
Eustace; this man is already beyond the reach 
of mine.” 

“A priest,” murmured the wounded man ; 
“thank Heaven, I can at least do justice ere I 
die!” 

“You may, my son,” said the priest, advanc- 
ing and kneeling at his side. ‘‘ Confess and be 
absolved.” 

“T will, good father. Look up, Celeste—” 

“What! a woman? and in this disguise ?” 
demanded the priest. 

“Yes, good father, a woman, dearer to me 
than life ; against whom I have sinned deeply, 
and to whom I must atone.” 

The crowd now fell back at a signal from the 
priest, who then addressed a few words to the 
weeping girl, when she rose, and supported by 
Captain Warbeck, retired to a short distance, 
leaving her dying lover alone with his confessor. 

The priest now inclined his ear to the lips of 
the dying man; but ere a minute elapsed started 
and gazed earnestly on the countenance of his 
penitent, while a half stifled cry of horror and 
amazement broke from his lips ; then clasping 
his hands, he raised his eyes heavenward, seem- 
ingly to pray for a brief space, while the crystal 
tears which bedewed his cheeks indicated the 
existence of some deep and powerful emotion in 
his basom. 

Resuming his task, it was soon concluded, 
when having pronounced the absolution, he 
beckoned the captain to approach with his charge, 
whose hand he clasped in his own, as she paused, 
saying : “‘My daughter, you have been griev- 
ously wronged by this unfortunate youth, whose 
sole desire, next to his soul’s salvation, is to 
make thee a suitable atonement. He desires to 
invest you—here, and in this, his last hour—with 
his name and fortune. Will you accept this 
atonement ?” 

The lady made no reply, but gently disengag- 
ing her hand, sank on her knees beside her lover, 
who, encircling her form, and drawing her fondly 
towards him, said: ‘‘ You will consent, my Ce- 
leste ? Remember our boy, and let no imaginary 
unworthiness prevent you from aiding me to in- 
vest him with a legal claim to my name and 
inheritance.” 

“O, Cecil, my beloved—” But sobs choked 
her utterance ; and laying her hand in his, she 
signified the consent she was unable to utter. The 
crowd had closed round the striking group, 
and the venerable priest proceeded at once with 
the ceremony, which was fated to unite the hap- 
jess pair but a few brief moments, ere death un- 
relentingly severed the tie. 

It was truly a solemn scene. That dying 
bridegroom, weltering in his life’s blood, and 
that scarce conscious bride, arrayed in habili- 
ments foreign to her sex, and alive to nothing 
save the boundlessness of that desolation which 
threatened her future, plighting to each other 
their vows, kneeling on that blood-stained, green 
sward. 


At the close of the ceremony St. Clare sank 
fainting into the arms of his supporters, who 
laid him gently down; while the priest, using 
the crown of a hat as a desk, prepared a 
certificate of marriage, to which, with the sig- 
natures of Captain Warbeck and the physician, 
he requested mine. Judge of my amazement on 
learning therefrom that the wounded man was 
& no less personage than the Viscount St. Croisy, 
a scion of the princely line of Burgundy. 

The form of signing the certificate was scarce 
concluded, when St. Clare inquired for his an- 
tagonist, who was instantly led to his side by 
those having him in charge; when perceiving 
him a prisoner, he demanded: “Why do you 
hold my friend a prisoner, messieurs ?” 

“Your friend? I reckon ye mean your mur- 
derer, don’t ye, ‘squire?’ responded a burly 
trader, who had assumed the duties of keeper; 
adding : “‘ Yer, see, stranger, we consider he tuk 
an onfair start on ye in this yer doel, an’ havin’ 
pinked ye mighty onhansum’, we’ve concluded 
to gin him a sample o’ Judge Lynch.” 

“ Release him, messieurs. "Tis my desire that 
no evil befall him. He did but that I would 
have done. Had he reserved his fire ten seconds, 
he and not I would now be taking leave of life.” 

“‘ My son speaks wisely,” interposed the aged 
priest. ‘Release this man. Leave him in the 
hands of his Eternal Judge, who will not fail to 
deal with him according to his deserts.” 

“QO, I haint nary a word tu say,” rejoined the 
trader, releasing Trevor at once. ‘ Circumstan- 
ces alter cases. Ef that feller was reckonin’ on 
takin’ an onfair start of the curnel, he got sarved 
about right.” And turning on his heel, the trader 
made his way down the bank to the boat, leaving 
the duellist free beside his victim. 

His departure was the signal for a general 
stampede, the tide of sympathy in behalf of the 
dying man undergoing a sudden revulsion on his 
acknowledgement of murderous intent, when 
but few of the passengers lingered to witness the 
closing scenes of the drama. 


St. Clare, in the meantime, expressed his re- 
gret that their quarrel had subjected his assassin 
to inconvenience, assuring him of his forgive- 
ness, and requesting him to spare himself re- 
proach, which would be all unmerited. The 
priest then went through the ceremony of 
anointing him, when he addressed his weeping 
bride : 

“TI am going now, Celeste, but I leave you 
in good hands—under the care of one who will 
be faithful to the trust. Return to France as 
early as possible, and convey to my father intel- 
ligence of his bereavement. Kneel to him, if 
need be, for that pardon he hath so long with- 
hel@. I know he will accord it, ay, and deeply 
regret having withheld it so long, when he hears 
of this expiation of my crimes. 

“Embrace me for the last time, my poor, 
deeply wronged, but ever faithful Celeste. 
Would that I could live to reward thy fond leve 
and unwavering truth, but it may not be. We 
must part. Adieu, my best beloved, we will 
meet again, will we not, good father? Ha!” 
he exclaimed, his eye brightening as his glance 
rested on the countenance of the venerable priest. 
“ Have we not met before? Speak, father, you 
know my name and lineage?” 

“Be calm, my son. Yes, we have met.” 

** Where, father ?”” demanded the dying man, 
raising himself from the supporting arms of the 
captain. ‘‘ Where ?” 

“In France, my son. You were but a babe, 
and can scarce remember—” 

“ Eustace—Count St. Croisy !” exclaimed the 
dying man, with startling energy ; adding, as he 
extended his arms: “ My long lost and dearly 
loved uncle !” 

This, then, was the key to the old man’s emo- 
tion. He had recognized a near relative in the 
wounded man, and—as I subsequently learned— 
one whom he had loved fondly, ere the fall of 
Napoleon had driven him an exile from France 
to the French exile’s home in our own loved land, 
where he entered the church, devoting to monas- 
tic duties the evening of a life, the prime of 
which had been passed amid the splendor of the 
court and on the battle-field, beneath the victo- 
rious tri-color of the empire. 

“Yes, Cecil, my beloved” boy, I am indeed 
your Uncle Eustace!” And the old man wound 
his arms round the sinking form of his nephew, 
giving vent to the emotions he had struggled 
with so long; while the latter, addressing his 
wife, said : 

“In good hands indeed, Celeste. He will be 
a more than father, and you will be to him, in 
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my stead, the staff and | of his — 

Forgive me my wild career, uncle, 
train up my boy so that he may bear our family 
name honorably, handing it down to future gen- 
erations untarnished. And you, Celeste, will aid 
him in the task. Adieu, ma caer. Kiss me !”’ 
he added, faintly. 

She bowed her head to obey the expressed 
wish, and pressing her lips fondly to his, uncon- 
sciously inhaled his latest breath. 

The old priest’s grief for his rephew’s un- 
timely death was evidently as profound as the 
lady’s was violent; and as neither seemed con- 
scious of our presence, or the necessity of prompt 
decision regarding the corpse, Captain Warbeck 
ordered its instantremoval to the boat, whither 
they followed it, and where it was resigned to 
their charge 

An hour later the boat was unmoored, and 
dropping off into the stream, began to tremble 
anew beneath the influence of her powerful 
engines, while as day advanced and the at- 
mosphere rarified, her s increased to a 
degree which soon pl many a dreary mile 
between us and the scene of that strange duel 
and bridal. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

In a recent number of the Pictorial we 
published a group of portraits of European 
sovereigns, but to gratify those who desire an 
authentic likeness of this — emperor on 
a larger scale, depicting his personal appear- 
ance and costume, we present the accompa- 
nying engraving.' Francis Joseph, the Aus- 
trian despot, hated by all liberals as a repre- 
sentative of a detestable policy, is only 
twenty-nine years of age. He has entered 
on the dreadful business of war with a bold 
. spirit, as evinced by his famous proclamation, 
posted in Vienna, April 29, a translation of 
which, made expressly for the Pictorial, we 
subjoin as an important document of con- 
temporary history, worthy of preservation : 

“To MY PEOPLE:—I have ordered my 
faithful and brave army to put an end to the 
hostile acts which, for many years, have been 
committed by the neighboring State of Sar- 
dinia against the incontestable rights of my 
throne, and against the integrity of the king- 
dom which God has confided to my care, 
acts which have been pushed recently to the 
last extremities. In taking this step, I have 
fulfilled the _— but inevitable duty of a 
sovereign. As my conscience is at peace, I 
can lift my eyes to God Almighty and pa- 
tiently await his decrees. I contidently sub- 
mit my decision to the impartial judgment of 
contemporaries or future generations. I am 
sure of the approbation of my faithful subjects. 

“More than ten years ago, the same en- 
emy—in violation of the laws of nations and 
the laws of war, and without any provocation 
on our mtered the Lombardo. Vene- 
tian territory, with the design of taking pos- 
session of it. Although the enemy, twice to- 
tally defeated by my brave army, was at the 
mercy of the victor, I acted with generosity 
and proposed a reconciliation to him. I did 
not seize on a single inch of his territory, I 
did not encroach on a single one of the rights 
the crown of Sardinia enjoyed as a member 
of the family of European nations. I did 
not insist on obtaining the slightest guar- 
antee against the repetition of similar events. 
The hand I offered sincerely in token of 
peace, and which was accepted, seemed to me 
a sufficient tee. I sacrificed on the 
altar of the honor and the rights of 
Austria. The reward of this rare generosity 
was the uninterrupted continuation of inim- 

to year, and a ious agitation 
Poor the peace and welfare of my Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom. 

“I patiently endured these new hostilities, 
knowing a benefit peace was to 
my people to Europe. My patience was 
not entirely exhausted, when the important 
measures I was compelled to take, in conse- 

mence of revolutionary agitation on the 
tiers of my Italian provinces, and in these 
latter, became the pretext of an increase of 
hostilities. Willingly accepting the well- 
meant mediation of friendly powers for the 
maintenance of peace, I consented to take 
4 in a congress of the _™ great powers. 
four points proposed by the royal gov- 
ernment of Great Britain ae basis of the 
deliberations of the congress, were sent to my 
cabinet, and I accepted them, on conditions 
which would uce a true, sincere and dar- 
nscious that no movement on 
the part of my government could conflict 
with peace even in the most indirect manner, I 
asked that the power which was the cause of the 
complication and which had brought on the dan- 
ger of war, should disarm, as a iminary 
measure. Nevertheless, yielding to the importu- 
nity of friendly powers, I consented to the propo- 
sition of a general disarmament. The mediation 
failed in consequence of the inadmissible condi- 
tions on which Sardinia based her consent. I 
had then bat one way of preserving peace. 
addressed myself directly to the Sardinian gov- 
ernment, summoning it to put its army on a 
peace footing and to disband its free corps ; and 
as Sardinia has not acceded to my demand, the 
moment has arrived for cutting the question 
short by an a to arms. 

“TI have ordered my army to enter Sardinia. 

“ I appreciate the full bearing of this measure, 
and if my duties as a monarch have ever weighed 
heavily upon me, it is assuredly now. War is the 

of humani It is not without regret 


of my subjects imperilled, and I deeply feel 
what 6 terrible trial the war will be for 1 a em- 
pire, which, entirely occupied in internal im- 
provements, has the utmost need of a continu- 
ance of peace. But the heart of a monarch must 
be silent, when honor, as well as daty, speaks. 
An armed enemy is on the frontiers, who, in alli- 
ance with the revolutionary party, openly an- 
nounces his intention of obtaining possession of 
the Austrian dependencies in Italy. To sustain 
him, he who reigns in France—interfering, on fu- 
tile pretexts, in the legally-established relations 
of the Italian peninsula—has put his troops in 
motion, and some of their detachments have al- 
ready crossed the frontier of Sardinia. 


| The crown I have received from my ances- 
| tors, pure from soil or spot, has already passed 

through severe trials. The glorious history of 
| our country teaches us that when dangers arise, 
| threatening all that is dearest to humanity in Eu- 


to fight has been fertilized by the blood shed by 
our an brethren to win those ramparts they 
have guarded till this hour. It is there that the 
cunning enemies of Austria have generally com- 
menced their game, when they wished to ruin its 
internal power. The feeling that a similar dan- 
ger is now imminent prevails throughout Ger- 
many, from the cottage to the throne and from 
one frontier to the other. I speak as a sovereign 
member of the Germanic confederation, when I 
call attention to a common danger, and evoke 
the memory of the glorious days when Europe 
owed her deliverance to the general and fervent 
enthusiasm of Germany. 
“ For God and Fatherland! 
“Given at my residence and metropolis of 
ienna, this 28th day of April, 
1859. 
“Franz Joseru.” 


FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


| rope, Providence has often employed the sword 
| of Austria to scatter these dangers. We are 
again on the eve of a similar period. The over- 
throw of existing establishments is not the dream 
of factions only, but of thrones. The sword 
that Ihave been forced to draw is hallowed in 
that it will defend the honor and the rights of all 
a and States, and of all that humanity 
most dear. 


“It is to you, my people, that I now address 
myselt, to you, whose devotion to the hereditary 
reigning family may serve as a model to all the 
nations of Kurope. In the conflict which has 
commenced, you will preserve your fidelity and 
your devotion, so often tried. To your sons 
whom I have taken into my army, I, their com- 
mander, send my martial salute. You can look 
on them with pride, for, thanks to them, the 
, Austrian eagle will take a lofty sweep. 

“Oar struggle is just, and we begin it with 
courage and confidence. But we hope that we 


that I behold the lives and property of many | shall not be alone. The soil on which we have 


GENERAL GARIBALDI. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer takes 
from the autobiography of this eminent Italian 
—, which has been translated but not pub- 
ished in this couatry, the following particulars 
of his eventful and stirring life: “A native of 
Piedmont, Garibaldi, like his father and grand- 
father, early in lite became a sailor, and per- 
formed numerous voyages in the Mediterranean 
and Levant, until, having joined the Secret So- 
ciety of Italian Patriots, he was condemned to 
death, and escaped from Genoa to Marseilles in 
disguise. In one of his early voyages he had 

faving subsequen t afew months at 
Rio Seno, and learned condition of the Re- 
public of Rio Grande, which had rebelled against 
the tyranny of the Brazilian Empire, he em- 
barked with Gen. Rosetti in a small vessel to go 
to their assistance, and captured a few coasting 
vessels on his way, under the authority of the 
flag of the new He was soon after at- 


| 
| 


tacked in the Parana, by a Brazilian vessel of 
much superior force, and laid senseless on his 
dock by a shot in the neck, which rendered him 
unconscious till after the repulse of the enemy. 
Here commenced his military life, which contin- 
ued fourteen years in South America, and 
through the revolutions of 1848-9 in Italy, and 
afforded a variety of scenes, of alternate trial, 
and disaster, seldom paralleled. A chief 
object at which he constantly aimed, in his ro- 
mantic South American career, was to train to 
arms Italians who were in exile in those regions, 
and to prepare them to fight for their own cour- 
try. Such was his success, that, although he 
commenced under many adverse circumstances, 
‘The Italian Legion ’ soon began to reap laurels, 
and at length took the front rank in the armies 
for discipline, daring constancy and success. In 
his services in Italy dering the last revolution, 
he had many of his old soldiers in his files, and 
doubtless some of the survivors must be with 
him now, to struggle against the Austrians. 
Some of the most interesting passages in 
Garibaldi’s life relate te his wife. He mar- 
ried a lady of extraordinary qualities, a na- 
tive of one of the States of South America. 
She was trained to horsemanship and the 
most athletic habits whkick prevail among the 
females of these countries. Though like him, 
noble hearted, affectionate and disinterested, 
she also possessed a similar degree of per- 
sonal courage and fertitade which have sel- 
<dlom beea displayed, and still more rarely de- 
picted, by any authentic pen. After her mar- 
riage, she accompanied him in his battles, by 
sea and land; aad, although usually un- 
armed, and keeping at kis side only as his 
companion, she sometimes aided in his most 
desperate conflicts, by dealing out powder, 
loading face and even firing them at the en- 
emy. he suffering which she endured 
among the mountains, in times of adversi 
and seasons of sts, Were severe and al 
most iacredible. The short account of her 
_ eseape froma Braziliaa guard after capture 
in an engagement, and her journey of several 
days and nights, on horseback and alone, 
through wild forests, swimming swollen tor- 
rents, on her way, by holding to the mane or 
the tail of her horse, is exceeded only by the 
sad narrative of her death, in 1849, on the 
banks of the Po, when, after resolutely ac- 
companying Garibaldi on his retreat from 
Rome, she landed with him, in one of the 
boats, in which he was seeking to reach Ven- 
ice, then the only place in Italy which held 
out against the enemy. Garibaldi declined 
the proffered honors of a public reception, on 
his arrival in New York in 1849; urgently 
recommending to his exiled countrymen 
here, to apply themselves to such honest em- 
ployments as they could obtain, for their in- 
dependent support, ‘ not hesitating at acce 
ing the most humble—even sweeping 
streets.’ As soon as his feeble health was re- 
stored, in strict consistency with his precepts, 
he set the example of engaging in daily la- 
bor, in the candle manufactory of his friend 
and countryman, Signor Mencci, on Staten 
Island. hile thas employed by day, he 
continued at evening, for some time to add to 
his manuscripts, at the request of the Amer- 
ican friend to whom he had committed them, 
until he found it necessary to intermit his lit- 
erary labors, in mae of his physical 
fatigue. He afterwards spent several years 
in commanding commercial vessels between 
Peru and China, and then returned to Pied- 
mont, his native country, where he was al- 
lowed to reside by the government, and 
where he superintended the education of his 
two young sons, and endeavored to colonize 
the little island of Caprea, on the coast of 
Sardinia, which he had purchased with 
money bequeathed to him by his brother. 
When the present war was threatened, he was 
placed in command of a division of the army 
of Piedmont, and assigned to an important 
advanced post on the left wing, where his 
standard has been joined by thousands of the 
most enthusiastic Italian soldiers, viz, the 
volunteers who have flocked, in arms, from 
every part and corner of the Peninsula.” 


HEARING THROUGH THE THROAT. 
I will state a fact: a friend who is so utter- 
ly deaf as to be almost beyond relief from 
, any of the mechanical inventions now in use 
for the aid of persons afflicted with deafness, 
walked into a chapel, and took his seat on 
one of the open benches. He heard nothi 
of the sermon then and there delivered, anti 
from mere listlessness, hc placed the rim of 
the crown of his hat in his mouth: he could 
hear distinctly. He has frequently repeated 
the experiment in my presence with the same re- 
sult ; and where the opportunity is afforded him, 
he places his hat between his lips, and carries on 
a conversation, speaking in the usual way, and 
hearing as I have described. I have made the 
experiment with many deaf ns, and gener- 
ally with success. 1 leave the learned in acoustics 
to explain; I only state the fact, and every one 
can make the experiment. Is it the open mouth, 
or has the vibration of sound on the hat anything 
to do with the effect produced? Look on 
crowd of listeners, eager to catch the voice 
the speaker—they sit with open mouth: “ With 
locks thrown back and /ips apart,” “in listening 
mood,” etc, is the poet’s description of the 
“ Lady of the Lake.” It is almost impossible 
to e use of the hat as an auricle; but I ven- 
ture to think that if science would apply its ef- 
forts to hearing through the throat, following 
nature as a guide, more would be done for the 
sorest evil that can afflict humanity than has yet 
been effected.— Notes and Queries. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


OUTWARD BOUND. 
A token to one who “ westward takes his way.” 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


God speed the ship that carries thee, 
My friend, to other lands! 

And give safe passage o'er the sea 
To reach those distant strands. 

When you shall pass the golden gate, 
And with the toilers stand, 

I need not write what scenes await 
The honest heart and hand. ~ 


God speed the ship that bears thee hence, 
Friend of my younger days, 

Whose riper years and soberer sense, 
And knowledge of life's ways, 

Have in meet Jessons made me learn 
Those truths that ever tend 

To make those sacred faggots burn 
That faith and wisdom biend. 


God speed thee to the golden sand, 
And give thee strength of heart, 

A champion with the brave to stand, 
And nobly act life's part. 

I know thy purpose and thy aim; 
Aud when the day shall dawn, 

Whose halo sha!] enwreath thy name 
Beyond all worldly scorn,— 


Think thou of hearts in Eastern lands, 
Of eyes that looked on thee, 
Of hands once clasped in thine own hands, 
And think, my friend, of me. 
My wishes go out after thee; 
Both night and day they start, 
And reach across the restless sea 
Until they touch thy heart. 


And as I think of thee to-night, 
The wind and wave combine 

To carry thee away from sight; 
But memory’s priceless wine, 

In friendship's golden chalice, waits 
My lips; 0. friend, to thee, 

Whose feet shall pass the golden gates, 
I say, Remember me. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


THE BURNING TRANSPORT. 


BY HENRY 8. MASON. 


Tue fleet lay off “ North-fleet Hope” await- 
ing the flag of Rear Admiral Coffin, who had 
been appointed to succeed the gallant Colling- 
wood—the efficient aid of the gallant Nelson in 
the memorable battle of Trafalgar—and a heavy 
gale prevailing at the time, the ships were riding 
to the wind, regardless of tide, when night closed 
around us. 

Some thirty sail of merchantmen, under con- 
voy of one of our fastest frigates, were anchored 
in the entrance of the “ Downs,” and between 
us and them lay two convict ships, while a fleet 
of transports, with troops for the East Indies, 
were anchored just astern of us, the largest—the 
“ Wellesley ’—being anchored on our starboard 
quarter, and scarce three cables length distant. 

Being senior passed midshipman of the old 
“* Sovereign ” at the time, I was honored with su- 
preme command of a whole anchor-watch, and 
having the first watch that night enjoyed the hap- 
piness (?) of strutting the quarter-deck exposed 
to the wind and rain, while my more humble, 
and consequently more fortunate watchmates 
sought shelter in the lee of the bulwarks, or 
stowed snugly away beneath the guns, whiled 
away the dreary watch with yarns of dangers and 
battles past. 

The bell had struck three, and save the meas- 
ured tread of the sentinels on duty, the pattering 
of the driving rain, and the deep breathings of 
fall six hundred sleepers, scarce a sound broke 
the silence reigning throughout the vast hull of 
the old “ Sovereign.” Even I had halted, half- 
deeming our dreary watch at an end, and half 
supported by the cabin sky-light, was indulging 
in visions of calm repose. 

While standing thus, with face averted from 
the driving storm, a deep red gleam illumined the 
darkness on our starbourd quarter, increasing so 
rapidly, that ere a minute clapsed, the upper 
works, lower mast and yards of the “ Wellesley ” 
were plainly defined in the red glare. In an in- 
stant the truth flashed upon me, she was on fire ; 
and bounding to the sky-light I shouted : 

“ Forward gun of the starboard forward divis- 
ion on the spar-deck, fire !’”” 

It was our signal gun, and kept continually 
loaded, so that my order was obeyed on the in- 
stant, while I followed up the report with the or- 
der ; “ Bo’sen’s mate, pipe all hands to quarters.” 

The first lieutenant was at my side ere the 


sound of the mate's shrill whistle had ceased re- 
verberating on our main, gun and berth decks, 
when he instantly divined the cause of the alarm, 
and assuming command, shouted : 

“ Fire! fire! Pipe down all boats! Waist 
and afterguard pass the engines up from below ! 
Top-men hook yard and stay tackles. Forecastle 
men and sail-trimmers pass the messenger and 
take to.” 

In an instant all was bustle and preparation, 
and ere a lapse of two minutes the report of 
“messenger passed” was followed by that of 
“boats all ready ;” when Captain Wilmer, who 
had gained the deck, shouted : 

“ Officers in charge of boats, to your stations ! 
Bo’sen, pipe all boats away!” When I sprang 
from the rail, grasping the yard tackle, and in an 
instant later landed in the launch of which I had 
eommand. 

We experienced no little difficulty in avoiding 
collisions with the ship while attempting to un- 
hook the bow-tackle, which was foul aloft and 
would not run; but a sharp knife at length set 
us free, when we fell off, and in a few moments 
were scudding swiftly towards the burning ship. 
It is almost needless to add that our example 
was followed by the various commanders in the 
fleet, and on dropping alongside the Wellesley we 
mustered a fleet of some sixty boats, capable of 
accommodating at least nine hundred souls, a 
larger number, fortunately, than were placed in 
peril. 

The moment the first boat reached the trans- 
port the work of debarkation commenced, but 
owing to the tremendous gale and heavy sea, pro- 
gressed but slowly, while the rapid advance of 
the fire king drove numbers from the deck to 
seck safety in the sea, from which they were res- 
cued as promptly as possible. 

It was truly a thrilling scene. The hull of the 
transport was evidently converted into a perfect 
volcano, while from each of her hatches leaped 
a tongue of flame, which, seizing on her fresh- 
tarred rigging, transformed the whole mass into 
a delicate tracery of fire, and speedily consuming 
it, left her taut spars to tumble one after another 
over the stern, killing and wounding numbers in 
their descent. 

This catastrophe, although resulting in death 
to many, proved a means of safety to many 
others who might otherwise have perished, as it 
established a direct means of communication with 
many of the boats which could not gain a posi- 
tion alongside. And thus the work went on, 
boat after boat departing with its load of scorched, 
half naked and shivering troops, with a slight 
sprinkling of women and children, until nearly 
all were saved ; when the task of lowering the 
insensible forms of those who had been hurt by 
the falling spars, in the rush which had taken 
place on the discovery of the fire, or had fainted 
from excessive fright, commenced. 

Our boat being scarce one-third fall, we hauled 
alongside to receive our quota of the unfortunate 
wretches, whom we handled as tenderly as pos- 
sible, laying them in a tier in the stern-sheets to 
the number of ten, when having as many as we 
could accommodate, we dropped astern, and 
shipping our oars, we made a futile attempt to 
regain the “ Royal Sovereign.” Finding that we 
could not gain an inch, I seized upon the first 
lull in the gale to put the tiller hard up, when 
the launch swung off, and catching the next sea 
broad on her bow, careened so heavily that she 
half filled, when the second caught her fairly 
astern and fortunately righted her, bearing off 
some eight or ten fathoms on its boiling, bubbling 
crest, and leaving us in a proper position to scud 
with safety. 

The briny bath exercised a reanimating effect 
upon several of our insensible cargo, one of 
whom—a female—betrayed the fact of her res- 
toration by loudly demanding her child. 

“My child! my child! Where is my little 
Edward ?” she demanded, in tones of thrilling 
anguish. “Tell me, for the love of God, if 
any of you have seen my child ?”’ 

“ Merciful Heaven! what doI hear? the voice 
of my benefactress ?” exclaimed a young man, 
who sat on the after thwart, supporting the form 
of a young and lovely woman, who had evident- 
ly sustained fearful injuries prior to her rescue 
from the burning wreck. “Is that Mrs. Clif- 
ford *” he demanded, gently, relinquishing his 
insensible burden. 

“It is !” responded the lady, instantly, adding, 
“ Whoever you are, you evidently know me, and 
must know something of my darling. O, have 
you seen him? Is hesafe* Tell me, I conjure 
you.” 


“ Would to Heaven I could!” exclaimed the 
man, passionately. ‘Paul Hunter would be 
only too happy to prove his gratitude to the ben- 
efactress of his wife.” 

“O, Paul, my child, my Edward, and my 
husband—” 

“ Nay, madam, Captain Clifford must be safe,” 
rejoined the man, hastily. “I saw him myself 
actively employed in removing the insensible 
from below, and he may have saved the child.” 

“May have? But you are not certain, Paul. 
O, you are not certain, and this suspense is worse 
than death!” And the poor bereaved mother 
groaned in her anguish, and clasping her hands 
over her eyes, sat rocking ber body to and fro, 
and uttering that deep, convulsive sob, which be- 
trays so fully a breaking heart. 

“ And she interceded so eloquently in our be- 
half that my Ada might accompany me!”’ mur- 
mured the soldier, in an audible tone, as he re- 
sumed his seat and his former burden, on the 
pallid brow of which he pressed a fond kiss, ad- 
ding: ‘“‘ My poor wife! Would to Heaven you 
had remained with my parents ; you would have 
escaped this suffering and perhaps death !” And 
the gallant fellow bowed his head, concealing his 
face in his hands, probably to hide the tears, 
which were an honor to his manhood, since 
called forth by the suffering and probable fate of 
one who had forsaken friends and home to follow 
his uncertain fortunes. 

A minute later we rounded to under the coun- 
ter of, and received a line from the Delmar 
Transport, alongside of and into which one boat 
was already discharging her freight of rescued. 

“Ship ahoy! Can you accommodate twenty 
more?” I demanded, as my bowman made fast 
the line. 

“ Ay, my lad, a hundred !” was the trumpet- 
toned reply. “Haul up, haul up at once, and 
clear the track for others !” 

We obeyed, gaining a position beneath the 
gangway with difficulty, when the debarkation 
of our freight commenced, the insensible wife of 
the young soldier being the first attached to the 
whip by which the helpless were taken on board. 
Mrs. Clifford was the second, the soldier having 
devoted himself to her as soon as he beheld his 
wife in safety ; while I, seizing upon the first op- 
portunity, bounded into the Delmar’s main 
chains and gained her deck at the moment that 
the bereaved mother was relieved from the whip, 
when, recognizing me, she rushed to my side and 
grasping my arm, exclaimed : 

“What shall Ido? How shall I discover the 
fate of my husband and child ?” 

“You must be quiet, madam,” responded I, 
gently. “It is impossible to learn anything re- 
garding them just now, or indeed before this 
gale subsides, when I have no doubt you will 
find them safe and sound. They may have 
reached some other vessel ere this. Indeed, ’tis 
more than probable that they have done so, since 
to my certain knowledge but few of the ‘ Wel- 
lesley’s ’ company are lost.” 

“Bless you! May Heaven bless you for your 
consoling words, yet I apprehend the worst. Do 
you think that they have reached this vessel ?” 

“It might be, madam, but I will ascertain.” 
And advancing a few paces with the trembling 
mother still clinging to my arm, I was about to 
demand if any of the rescued answered to the 
name of Captain Clifford, when the young 
soldier elbowed his way through the crowd, ex- 
claiming: “Mrs. Clifford! Mrs. Clifford! I 
have found him !” 

“Found who?’ she demanded, wildly. 
“Whom have you found, Paul Hunter?” 

“ Captain Clifford, your husband, ma’am—” 

“And my child—my Edward? Speak! What 
of him? But lead me to my husband, he will 
tell me all.” 

The young soldier guided her through the 
crowd in silence, while deeply interested in the 
meeting about to take place, I followed to where 
a gentleman in the partial undress of an infantry 
officer lay partially supported by a half naked 
soldier, his countenance expressing at once the 
keenest physical anguish, and a supreme degree 
of mental happiness. 

“Thank Heaven! You are safe, my beloved 
Lacy, but where is—” 

“ Edward ! O, Father of mercies! I came to 
you, my husband, for tidings of our boy. Can 
it be that you are as ignorant as myself *” 

“I never saw him but once after the alarm, 
Lucy, and then it was in the nurse’s arms. She 
was seeking you, and I, deeming him safe with 
her—O, God, my child! and I disabled and can- 
not search for him !” 


“In the nurse’s arms,” muttered the young 
soldier. “Why, that was Ada. “Did you 
mean you saw Master Edward with my wife, 
captain 

“Ay, Hunter. Where is your wife? The 
child must be with her !”” 

“ Alas, no, sir. My wife is here. See, she is 
insensible.” And as he spoke he bent over the 
form I had failed to observe, adding : “I found 
her beneath a prostrate spar, by which she had 
been struck down, and wrenching it aside, 
grasped the precious burden and escaped with it 
as you see.” 

“Then, Lucy, darling, our child is lost!” 
murmured the stricken officer, gently drawing 
the crouching form of his wife to his breast, 
where she fainted, while the young soldier, 
bounding to his feet, exclaimed : 

“Not yet! No, no, not yet! I know the spot 
where my Ada lay. The fire has not reached it 
yet, and Master Edward must be there, if not 
among the rescued. Who’ll go with me to the 
burning wreck ?” 

“TI will, my man!” I shouted, seized with a 
wild ambition to aid him in restoring the child 
to its parents; and grasping his arm, I fairly 
dragged him to the rail, on which I leaped, 
shouting : “ Volunteers for the wreck! Sover- 
eigns, ahoy! You have followed my lead 
amid the smoke and thunder of action, to deal 
death to the foe. A child is left in yonder burn- 
ing ship. Who dare follow me to the rescue ?” 

The demand was instantly responded to by the 
unanimous shout of the launch’s crew, “ Sover- 
eigns to the rescue!” when I turned inboard, 
shouting: “ A lighter boat! In Heaven’s name 
let us have a lighter boat!” 

“Lower away the gig!’’ shouted some one on 
deck, when pausing no longer, I leaped from the 
rail into the launch, followed by the intrep' 
soldier. 

Scarce a minute elapsed ere the Delmar’s gig 
was down, and five of my men, the soldier and 
myself, safely seated on her thwarts, when an 
unrestrained use of our knives severed the davit- 
tackles, and we were free. 

“ Bear her off with your oars, and ship all, my 
lads !” I exclaimed, vainly endeavoring to find 
the rudder, when abandoning the search, I 
grasped the loom of the after oar, which the 
soldier had secured, and lent my strength to- 
wards the impulsion of the buoyant craft through 
or over the maddened billows, while from the 
Delmar’s deck came a cheering shout: “Give 
way, my lads, my noble hearts, and may God 
speed you on your errand!” 

We did give way, each stroke of the oars mak- 
ing the little boat fairly leap from the brine, while 
the life-boat-model on which she was constructed 
rendered us secure from all danger of being 
swamped. And it was fortunate for us that her 
thwarts, stern-sheets and dais were air-tight lock- 
ers. Had they been otherwise, nothing could 
have prevented us from going down, inasmuch 
as we were half full of water ere we had accom- 
plished half the distance to the wreck. 

We had made the passage to the Delmar in the 
short space of four minutes, but our passage from 
her to the wreck consumed four times that period, 
and tenfold the exertion, while in a few words 
the young soldier informed me of the cause of 
his daring. 

He had married without the consent of his 
colonel, and the regiment being soon after order- 
ed on foreign service, he besought permission for 
his wife to accompany him, in vain. Colonel 
Ross was inexorable, until his pet daughter—the 
young wife of Captain Clifford—espoused the 
tause of the anguish-stricken bride, and ventured 
to intercede in her behalf. He could deny his 
daughter nothing, so he consented, premising that 
she should take the fair Ada Hunter into her ser- 
vice, by which means he would be spared the 
charge of suspending an established military rule 
in favor of any. In this manner had the youth- 
ful soldier and his lovely wife been spared the 
pain of separation, and in return for that kind 
intercession he was now proving his gratitude.” 


At length we reached the burning wreck, when 
a new difficulty presented itself. How were we 
to board it? To attempt such a feat to leeward 
was worse than folly, for the wreck, relieved of 
its top-hamper, rode partly to the ebb, which was 
now setting down strong, heaving the dismantled 
hull into the trough of the sea, which made fre- 
quent breaches over her, retarding the progress 
of the flames, and preserving almost entire her 
starboard side. 

An attempt to board to windward would have 
been equal madness, and we were debating upon 
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the feasibility of an attempt to board by the 
wreck of the mizzen top-mast which hung droop- 
ing to the surface, from the stern, when Hunter 
demanded : 

“ How near can you go with safety, sir?” 

“ Within two boats’ length.” 

“ Then sheer in, and I will swim the rest.” 

“Nonsense! You couldn’t!” responded I, 
startled by the proposition. 

“T have accomplished feats as dangerous for 
a less momentous object. Try it. I can but 
fail 

- “Give way gently, men!” said I, avoiding a 
reply for the moment, in order to consider the 
proposal in all its bearings, when the boat, losing 
headway and being to windward, began to close 
with the wreck. 

We were three boats’ length, when he dropped 
his oar and was about to spring ; but I restrained 
him, saying: “ Hold on! You will have a bet- 
ter chance by that spar over the stern; but how 
can you reach the boat if you are fortunate 
enough to find the child ?” 

“Let me but find it,” he exclaimed, “ and I 
can afford to trust for safety in Him who rules 
the winds and waves.” 

We were stern to, and within a boat’s length 
of the wreck at the moment, when signing to the 
crew to give way, I exclaimed: “Go, then, in 
His name, and here’s to go with you!’ And 
the next instant we were both struggling in the 
hissing brine. 

A minute later and we were clambering up the 
top-mast, from which we passed on deck, where 
we were obliged to pause, our passage being cut 
off by the destruction of the main deck from the 
main hatch aft, a portion of the weather-side for- 
ward remaining unscathed. 

“If the child lives, unreseued, it is there, sir,”’ 
said Hunter, indicating a portion of the foremast, 
with a heap of smoking canvass which lay along 

“the weather-side, just forward the chesstree. 

“ Follow me, then,” said I, briefly ; and clam- 
bering over the quarter-rail, I crawled along out- 
side the bulwark, clinging to the chained ham- 
mock rail, until I reached the forward channels, 
when I bounded inboard, followed by my gallant 
companigqn. 

“Tt was here I found my wife; and, thank 
Heaven, the child is here, alive!” he exclaimed, 
as the faint wail of an infant saluted our ears. 


It was but the work of a minute to clear away 
the mass which concealed the infant, whom we 
found lying beside the wréck of the spar, while 
the charred weather rigging had fallen in such a 
manner as afforded it protection against injury 
from the feet of those who must have passed and 
re-passed the spot in the hurry and excitement of 
abandonment. 

Hunter clasped the child in his embrace, and 
spurning all my offers of aid, preceded me to the 
taffrail by the same dangerous path we had pre- 
viously trodden, when the boat being near at 
hand, he fearlessly committed himself and 
charge to the mercy of the waves. My gallant 
crew, being prepared for the event, were ready, 
and fortunately able to render him prompt and 
efficient aid, scarce a minute elapsing ere they 
had him safe on board. My rescue followed, of 
course, and was effected with greater difficulty, 
a mountain billow breaking while I was im- 
mersed, and heaving the boat and I asunder, 
when nearly two minutes passed ere she came 
within my reach. At length I was in her stern 
sheets again, and a few minutes later we dropped 
alongside of the Delmar, where our success was 
already known, and where our presence was 
hailed with a general manifestation of joy. Need 
I tell you, a view of that reunion of parents and 
child rewarded me tenfold for my share in the 
rescue of the latter? Ithink not. But I must 
add that I was delighted when Colonel Ross ap- 
proached the young soldier, as he stood support- 
ing his now conscious wife, and receiving the 
congratulation of his friends, and extending his 
hand, which the young man humbly clasped, 
said : 

“Brave men should be rewarded: when and 
wherever found. I understand the mainspring 
of your gallant act, Paul Hunter, but let me add, 
your reward is still to come, when I trust to it to 
prove that Harry Ross knows how to reward a 
grateful man as well as a gallant soldier.” 

If I didn’t sleep soundly the remainder of that 
night, in the hammock swung for me in the 
ward-room of the Deimar—I did not—perhaps 
I never retired to rest in my life so perfectly 
contented with myself and all mankind as on 
that night, rendered memorable by the burning 
of the Wellesley Transport. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
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Towarp the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Florence still groaned under the terrible 
guardianship of the Medici, and crimes of the 
deepest dye stain the annals of those years. 
Nothing prospered under the misrule, save vice 
and knavery. 

At that time, the belle of Florence was 
Caterina Torella, a young and singularly inter- 
esting girl, who had been deprived of her parents 
by an epidemic, the year before. Lovely as an 
angel in person, Caterina was gifted with all the 
qualities of a refined, sensitive and generous 
mind. Her education had been of the first 
order, and her talents almost amounted to 
genius. 

Fairer than most of the Florentine women, 
her arms and neck were dazzling in their purity 
and smoothness. Her hair, scarcely what might 
be called black, but rather the deepest shade of 
brown, fell over her superb shoulders in a luxu- 
riance seldom equalled, and, when unbound, it 
almost covered her perfect figure. 

Unprotected as she was, Caterina was induced 
to contract a marriage which was every way un- 
fitting, and which eventually brought sorrow and 
anguish to many hearts that loved the young 
and beautiful orphan. 

At the church of Saint Ambrogio, she attract- 
ed the attention of Giustino Canacci, a Floren- 
tine gentleman who, although he had a son by a 
former marriage, whose age would have been 
far more suitable to hers, succeeded in engaging 
the interest and sympathy of Caterina. 

She married him, and perhaps felt a sense of 
protection in his love; but her affections were 
never his. She became sad, dull and melan- 
choly, and they who had known the lively and 
fascinating girl, could scarcely recognize the 
grave, thoughtful woman who had presided over 
Canacci’s house and was called mother by the 
grown-up son, Bartolommeo. 

But although the youth called her by that 
sacred name, he had ever felt dislike towards her 
—whether on her own account, or from unwil- 
lingness to see his dead mother’s place occupied ; 
and he neglected no opportunity of making her 
feel that she was an unwelcome inmate of the 
house, as far as he was concerned. 

Nothing, however, could weaken the passion 
which Canacci felt for his young and beautiful 
wife. He lavished money and jewels in profu- 
sion, and allowed her the utmost latitude both in 
expense and liberty of action. She went into 
society constantly, or received guests of distinc- 
tion for wealth and talents at her own house. 

Among these guests was Jacopo Salviata, the 
Duke of San Guiliano, and on his first introduc- 
tion to her, she resumed a portion of the light- 
hearted manner which was so essentially her 
own. They talked together, and mutual sym- 
pathy was at once established. The duke had 
married unhappily. His wife was Veronica 
Cibo, of the Princes of Massa, a haughty, exact- 
ing woman, who was jealous of her young and 
handsome husband, and who had hitherto been 
quite unable to attach him to herself. 

Private interviews soon succeeded this intro- 
duction. It was a fearful ordeal for two young, 
beautiful and passionate creatures, of whom one 
was wedded to age, and the other to ugliness 
and pride, and they did not pass through 
unscathed. 

Long and secretly were they beloved by each 
other, unsuspected by the duchess or the husband 
of Caterina. At length one evening the former 
received a note of so startling a nature, that she 
summoned the writer to an immediate confer- 
ence. A low-browed, sallow man obeyed her 
summons. 

“ Are you prepared to furnish proofs to sus- 
tain the assertions you make in this note ?’”’ she 
asked, holding out the paper which she had 
crumpled in her wrath, and which he recognized 
as his own. ‘ 

“T am, madame.” 

“ By what token ?” 

“By my own name, which is also dishonored. 
I am the son of Caterina Canacci’s husband. 
My father as yet regards his wife as innocent. 
He is an old man. I would not bring the task 
of punishment upon his hands, but f willingly 
take part with yourself.” 

“Good! my revenge will be sure, depend on 
it. I will not spare.” 


It was the 3lst of December, 1638. The day 
had been chilly, but the Italian sunset had been 
glorious, and had faded away into the soft twi- 
light, which had again given place to darkness. 
Under cover of this darkness, Caterina Canacci 
had left her house unsuspected, and taken her 
way towards a house at the end of the Via de 
Pilastri, close to the church of Saint Ambrogia, 
where she first met her husband, and which she 
never passed without a feeling of profound regret 
that she had ever entered it. 

She had, perhaps, appointed to meet the duke 
but he had not appeared. Several friends who 
were in his confidence, were present, and Cate- 
rina had prepared a little entertainment to pass 
away the time—glad to escape from the insup- 
portable dulness of home, from the odious atten- 
tions of her husband, and the intolerable stupidi- 
ty of Bartolommeo, who persisted in making a 
part of the evening circle, although he could well 
see that his presence was disagreeable and an- 
noying to Caterina. 

But he knew what he was about. Manyean 
evening he had tracked her, disguised as she was, 
to the Via de Pilastri, and this evening of all 
others, he intended to enter and enjoy th» confu- 
sion which he knew she must feel most keenly at 
sight of him. 

He had just received a note from the duchess, 
in which she told him thut he was to meet three 
persons at a certain place, conduct them to the 
house in question, and leave them to perform her 
orders. What these orders were, in justice to 
Bartolommeo, we must record that he was far 
from imagining—but that it would be exposure, he 
doubted not. 

He went to the place appointed, and found, as 
the duchess had forewarned him, three men, ap- 
parently of rank and fashion. In those days, 
however, men of that stamp frequently joined the 
various associations of lawless ruffians who 
preyed upon society and reaped gold from their 
crimes. 

He conducted them, without a word, toward 
the church of San Ambrogio. Standing fot a 
moment under its sacred portal, aided by the 
feeble light that burned befure the image of the 
patron saint of the church, he selected a key from 
many others. This he caused to be made from 
one stolen from the cabinet of his young step- 
mother, and which he had already used to open 
the house in the Via de Pilastri. 

The men followed him in, and proceeded to an 
inner apartment, of which the door stood ajar. 
By this door they took up their station, watch- 
ing and listening. Sounds of laughter, mingled 
with song, greeted their ears. Two or three 
women and as many men, sat around a table on 
which were wines and refreshments. Gaiety 
ruled the hour. Caterina alone did not join it. 
There was a shadow over her beautiful face, and 
her large lustrous eyes seemed to shine only 
through unshed tears. Already, perhaps, she 
sickened over the thought that she might be be- 
trayed to her husband. Or, it may be, that pen- 
itence had already begun, and the sad, upward 
look of those eyes might be asking the pity and 
forgiveness due to her errors. 

Canacci had liked to see his young wife richly 
dressed, and had loaded her with jewels and 
trinkets of the most costly nature. But this eve- 
ning she was indebted to none of these. She 
wore a plain gray dress, without a single orna- 
ment. The long tresses were gathered in a 
style of the severest simplicity at the back of her 
head, and the arms and neck were scrupulously 
covered. Still she was never more perfectly 
lovely, now that her beauty was not dependent 
on flower or gem, or costly fabric. The pure 
marble of her face was not lighted up by the 
faintest shade of crimson, but her lips had not 
yielded their rich color to the sadness that was 
evidently growing upon her. But the paleness, 
the sadness—were they not prophetic ? 

How felt the hard, cold, cruel Veronica on 
this eventful evening? “Hell hath no fury like 
a woman scorned.” How eagerly she waited 
for her coadjutor, Bartolommeo Canacci, himself 
as cold, as hard and asshe? She hears a 
step, and in a moment, less and trembling 
with his first great crime, he appears before her 
wich a wooden box, the seams of which have 
been closed with some resinous substance. 

“ Where are the men ?” she asked, hastily. 

“ Safe out of harm’s way,” returned Bartol- 
ommeo. “I gave them their reward, and I come 
now to claim mine. Did you not promise a 
caress from those,lips, if I did your bidding.” 

She leaned towards him, and pressed her large, 


full lips to his. He received it—the kiss of a 
duchess-——not because he loved her, or even that 
he sought to return it. His cold, dispassionate 
self-love only suggested that it would answer his 
purpose sometime to boast of having been kissed 
by the Duchess of San Guiliano. It was the first 
and last kiss that Bartolommeo Canacci ever re- 
ceived from woman. 


The morning of the first of January rose bright 
and clear over Florence. It was the morning of 
the Sabbath, and the first of a new year. Christ- 
mas wreaths hung in all the dwellings, Christ- 
mas offerings lay on every table, mingled with 
those of the dawning year. 

The Duke of San Guiliano opened his eyes 
that morning in terror and affright from a pain- 
ful and agonizing dream. The sun shone warm 
and bright into his apartment, but he did not heed 
it for some moments. His whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in the frightful visions of the night. From 
another apartment he heard the voice of his wife. 
Latterly he had hated its verysound. It seemed 
to him now that it was that of some condemned 
spirit, so fiendish and shrill it had become. 

He rose to get rid of the sound by opening the 
windows and leaning far out. The fresh morn- 
ing air soothed and tranquillized him. His 
thoughts reverted to Caterina Canacci, and he 
felt a momentary pang of remorse that he had 
ever sought to lead that beautiful and innocent 
being into guilt. He felt condemned and miser- 
able that he had brought her to the possibility of 
shame or disgrace. Momentary, because when 
far above all pleasant sounds of morning, the 
voice of his household fiend rose, shrill and tem- 
pestuous on his ear, and he felt that, compared 
with her, Caterina, fallen as she was, was an 
angel of light. 

He closed the window impatiently, and pre- 
pared to dress. It was the custom then, to send 
up the clean linen in a basin or basket covered 
with silk, and the one which he used for that pur- 
pose—a large one—stood on the dressing table. 
He opened it, and saw that it contained a wooden 
box. In the lock was a small key, which he 
turned. 

O, what a pitiful sight met his distracted gaze ! 
Worse even than his last night’s hideous dream, 
for there, from that casket, the eyes of Caterina 
were upturned to his face, though the lustre had 
forever departed! Two hours after, the duke’s 
attendant, who had been awaiting the sound of 
his bell, ventured to enter his room. 

He found him in the delirium of fever, with 
the beautifal head lying beside him on the pil- 
low, and his fingers twining among the long dark 
locks that swept from the bed to the floor. A 
long illness followed, from which he recovered 
to find that the duchess had fled from the terrible 
vengeance threatened by the populace, more 
than from any terror of the law, which would 
probably have not been enforced against one of 
her rank, such was the impunity with which the 
nobles at that period_could commit the greatest 
crimes. 

Bartolommeo Canacci was not of noble birth, 
and therefore suffered the punishment, by death, 
of his crime. He was condemned to lose his 
head. The duke never saw his wife again, nor 
were the three sgherri, who murdered the beauti- 
ful Caterina, ever again seen in Florence. Tho 
house in the Via de Pilastri is said to be stand- 
ing at the present day, although more than two 
hundred years have elapsed—one of the monu- 
ments of the reign of the Medici. 


THE SEAT OF THE TASTE. 

The Chinique Europaenne contains an ac- 
count of eutie experiments made by MM. 
Klaatsch and Stich, to ascertain the real seat of 
those senses of taste, which is generally and er- 
roneously supposed to exist on the whole surface 
of the tongue. It appears, on the contrary, from 
these experiments, the only portion of that 
organ which is sensible to taste is a narrow space 
all round. The breadth of this sensible zone 
varies in different subjects—in some it is not 
more than two lines, in others double that breadth, 
and it rarely extends to the interior surface. In 
the experiments alluded to, a substance having a 
strong taste was first placed on the centre of 
tongue, where it produced no effect; it was then 
gradually spread out until the perception of taste 
was announeed, this occurrin: merally on the 
border, but in some individ at the 
distance of a line from it. The velum pendulum 
of the palate is also sensible to taste, but the 
pharynx and tonsils are deprived of the gustative 
facaley. This is proved by the fact that if th 
be touched with stick caustic, the patient experi- 
ences no taste, provided he ay ee tongue and 
the velum pend away from the spot. 


Art may err, but Nature cannot miss.— Dryden, 
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REGATTA ON CHARLES RIVER. 

In the accompanying picture, drawn on the 
spot expressly for our Pictorial, Mr. A. Waud 
given us a very vivid delineation of the first 
regatta of the season on Charles River, which 
came off June 7, and was attended by a large 
number of delighted spectators, and happily in- 
augurated the aquatic sports of the summer. 
Though on a minor scale, still it was a pleasant 
affair and gave universal satisfaction. The boats 
entered were the Hero, schooner, 16 feet 3 inches, 
5 feet beam, owned by Oliver L. and Charles 
Roberts, and sailed by C. Morse; the Minna, 
schooner, W. D. Morris, 15 feet 6 inches in 
length ; Coquette, sloop, Brown, 20 feet; Essex, 
schooner, E. L. Bowers, 19 feet ; Flyaway, sloop, 
F. Tallock, 18 feet 9 inches; Alante, schooner, 
W. H. Davis, 16 feet; Coot, sloop, A. Tower, 


14 feet 8 inches; Plover, schooner, C. W. Lov- 
ett, Jr., 14 feet 6 inches; Ysahel, sloop, W. S. 
Hooper, 14 feet; Trotter, sloop, D. James, 12 
feet; Nellie, schooner, 21 feet; Spray, schooner, 
13 feet 9 inches ; Maria, schooner, &. Leveson, 
21 feet 8 inches ; Julia, sloop, Geo. B. Cushing, 
21 feet; Mystery, sloop, Everett, 13 feet 10 
inches ; New York, sloop, J. D. Braman, 15 feet 
1 inches. The reporter of the Boston Herald 
says: By the rules of the regatta one minute 
per foot was allowed in the measurement of the 


boats. The jndges selected were Messrs. C. C. 
Sheafe, Geo. H. Braman, G. Lovell, P. Colbert, 
and Amos F. Learned. The course was from 
the judges’ boat, stationed off Braman’s Baths, 
to the stake boat near the Grand Junction Rail- 
road bridge, a distance of two miles, and return, 
making the whole distance four miles. The 
boats were called up for the start at about 3 1-2 
o’clock, and went off in the order given above, 
the last boat starting about fifteen minutes be- 
hind the first. The wind was blowing rather 
lightly from the southeast, but the boats went off 
very well and were soon scattered along the river 
like a flock of geese, each striving to take the 
lead. The judges’ boat being anchored fast, we 
of course could not follow the contesting boats 
to witness the nautical skill of their several com- 
manders, and can only give the order in which 


THE LATE REGATTA ON 


they rounded the stake boat, as follows: Trot- 
ter, Spray, Isabel, Mystery, Coot, Plover, Minna, 
Alante, Hero, Nellie, Coquette, Flyaway, Essex, 
Julia, Maria, New York. The breeze slackened 
a little when the boats had turned the stake-boat, 
and the larger ones stood off to the north, mak- 
ing a long tack to Cambridge bridge, while some 
of the smaller ones hugged to the south, keeping 
close to the Mill Dam, urftil they had passed the 
Heustis House, when they made short tacks, 
keeping the channel, then running in their favor, 


RIVER, BOSTON. 


as much as ible. They came home in the 
following order and time, deducting the allow- 


ance made for the difference in length of boats : 
Hero, 54 minutes 59 1-2 seconds; Minna, 58 
min. 12 sec.; uette, 58 min. 56 sec.: Essex, 
1 hour 45 sec.; Flyaway, 1 hour? min. 13 1-2 
sec ; Alante, 1 hour } min. 46 sec.; Coot, 1 hour 
4 min. 55 eec.; Plover, } hour 5 min. 5sec.; Ysa- 
bel, 1 hour 5 min. 14 sec.; Trotter, 1 hour 7 min. 
54 sec.; Nellie, 1 hour 8 min. 22 sec; Spray, 1 
hour 12 min. 52 1-2 sec.; Maria, 1 hour 11 min. 


13 see.; Julia, t honr 13 min. 30 sec.; Mystery, 
1 hour 15 min. 50 sec.; New York, 1 hour, 56 
min. 16 1-2 sec. The three first named boats 
won the prizes, each one-third of the whole 
amount of entrance fees, and their success was 


greeted with lond cheering. There~were, as 

e prizes if the wi ighter or strong- 
er, or from a different quarter, or if they had 
taken different courses, or fifty more reasons 
which might be ; but we can simply 
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' CUIRASSIERS OF THE GUARD. 


say that they didn’t win. On the return of the last boat the 
judges announced the names of the winners, and distributed the 
prizes, which were gracefully received in silence by the nautical 
champions.” We proceed to — out the different craft repre- 
sented in our illustration. The yacht dressed with flags is the 
judges’ boat, the schooner Nettle. Astern of it, among other 

ts, is the police boat. The two wherries seen in front are 
owned by two of the best scullers in Boston, Messrs. R. Clarke 


and A. Whitman. The long boat with outriggers on the left is 
the Nick Bottom of the Union Club. The Hero, the winner in 
the regatta, is represented as having just the judges’ boat, 


and the Minna, which won the second prize, is beating up towards 
the goal, and is seen just over and the mainmast of the Net- 
tle. On the extreme left is seen the sloop — which made 
the next best time, while the Plover, Alante, Trotter and Ysabel 
a Bermuda-ri; sloop) are all recognizable, coming up, closely 
wed by the x, Flyaway, Coot, Spray, Nellie, Mystery, etc. 


THE CATTLE PENS AT NORTH CAMBRIDGE. 

In the second picture on the preceding page, our artist, Mr. 
Homer, gives a very vivid appearance of the cattle-pens at North 
Cambridge, on the Fitchburg Railroad, about four miles from 
Boston. Porter’s far-famed hotel is seen in the centre of the mid- 
dle distance with its extensive stables, the cattle toy being in the 
rear of it. There are extensive pasturage grounds in the vicinity. 
The fair for the sale of these dumb victims to human voracity 
takes place every Wednesday, that at Brighton on the following 
day. le from a distance in the interior come down on 
the long trains, and thus reach the market in far better condition 
than in the old times, when they were driven on foot. Still, close- 
ly packed as they necessarily are in the cars, their wildness on be- 
ing liberated gives rise to such amusing scenes as those delineated 
in the left hand corner of the picture, which shows the peculiar 
way drovers have of handling restive calves. The cattle in the 
pens seem to have a prophetic vision of the fate reserved for them, 
and the bellowing of cows and oxen, blended with the bleatin 
of sheep and the ting of pigs, makes up a concert whi 
would drive an Italian musician mad. Interesting specimens of 
humanity are also to be seen at these fairs, and altogether they 
are well worth visiting by mere lookers-on. 


SKETCHES OF FRENCH TROOPS. 

The universal interest felt in the operations of the French allies 
of Sardinia in northern Italy and Lombardo- Venetia, has induced 
us to present the accompanying authentic sketches representing 
some important bodies of the French army. The first of these 


shows the cuirassiers of the guard executing a charge, the colonel 
directing their movements, and the trumpeter sounding the appro- 
—_ call. The cuirassiers are all picked men, and have steel 
ly armor and helmets with crests and flowing horsetail plumes, 


is inferior to the same arm of other services, but those who have 
encountered them on the field of battle tell a different story —The 
second engraving shows a group of the famous Zouaves, a corps first 


formed in the African ions of France and first en with 
the Arabs. It shows the full uniform of the private, sentinel 
with his hooded great coat, the officer and the trum . The cos- 


tume is oriental, the colors, however, being national, dark blue for 
the jacket, and madder red for the pantaloons. The Zouaves are 
a reckless set of fellows, agile as cats, and brave as steel. Their 
favorive weapon is the bayonet, though they are excellent marks- 
men. Some of the Zouaves have bgen in training for years, hav- 
ing fought continuously in the Crimea and in Africa. In the 
present war, they have increased their reputation. In the battles 
of Montebello and Palestro they hurled destruction through the 
Austrian ranks, and in the latter atfair won the enthusiastic praises 
of the king of Sardinia, who accompanied them into the hottest 
of the fire. Our third sketch represents the grenadiers of thé 
guard in marching order, in full uniform, with their heavy caps 
and serviceable dress. The sentinel is clad in the winter cos- 
tume of their favorite troops. The men are all selected for their 
height, and their drill is perfection itself. To a military man 
nothing can be more striking than a regiment of guards upon the 


+ 


THE ART OF NOT HEARING. 

The art of not hearing should be taught in every well regulated 
family. It is full as important to domestic happiness as a culti- 
vated ear, for which so much money and time are expended. 
There are so many things which it is painful to hear, many which 
we ought not to hear, very many which if heard will disturb the 
temper, corrupt simplicity and modesty, detract from contentment 
and happiness, that every one should educated to take in or 
shut out sounds, according to their pleasure. 

If a man falls into a violent passion and calls me all manner of 
names, the first word shuts my ears, and I hear no more. If, in 
my quiet fee of life, I find myself caught in one of those do- 
mestic whirlwinds of scolding, | shut my ears, as a sailor would 
furl his sails, and, making all tight, scud before the gale. Ifa hot 
and restless man begins to inflame my feelings, I consider what 
mischief these fiery sparks may do in magazine below where 
my temper is kept, and instantly close the door. Does a gadding 


ZOUAVES OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 


buckskin breeches and long boots. They are mounted on horses 

urope. The charge of a column of such horse is terrific and 
must sweep away light cavalry like chaff, or a incapable of 
a steady formation. An idea is prevalent that the cavalry 


GRENADIERS OF THE GUARD. 


mischief-making fellow begin to inform me what are saying 
about me, down drops the portcullis of my ear, and he cannot get 
in any farther. Does the collector of scandal ask my caraa® 
warehouse, it instinctively shuts up. Some people seem anxious 
to hear everything that will vex and annoy them. If it is hinted 
that any one has spoken ill of them, they set about searching the 
matter, and finding out. It all the y things said of one, by 
heedless or ill-natured idlers, were to be brought home to him, he 
would become a mere walking pincushion, stuck full of sharp re- 
marks. I should as soon thank a man for emptyiug upon my bed 
a bushel of nettles, or setting loose a swarm of mosquitoes in my 
chamber, or raising a pungent dust in my house generally, as to 
bring in w bey ‘y= tattle of careless or stupid people 
you would be happy, when amo men open your ears ; 
when among bad, shut them. And as the throat has a muscular 
arrangement, by which it takes care of the air-passages of its own 
—— so the ears should be trained to an automatic dullness of 
hearing! It is not worth while to hear what your servants say 
when they are angry; what your children say after they have 
slammed the door; what a says whom you have rej 
from your door; what your —_ say about _ ildren ; 
what your rivals say about your business, or your dress. 

This art of not hearing, though untaught in the schools, is by 
no means unknown or anpractised in society. J have noticed that 
a well-bred woman never hears an impertinent or a vulgar remark. 
A kind of discreet deafness saves one from many inzults, from 
much blame, from not a little ap; t connivance in dishonorable 
conversation. There are two doors inside my ears, a right-hand 
door leading to the heart, and a left-hand door, with a broad and 
steep passage out into the open air. ‘This last door receives all 
ugliness, profanity, valgarity, mischief-making, which saddenly 
find themselves outside of me. Judicious teachers and indulgent 

nts save young urchins a world of trouble by a convenient 

ness. Bankers and brokers often are extremely hard of hear- 
ing, when unsafe borrowers are importunate. I never hear a man 
who runs after me in the street bawling my name at the top of his 
voice; nor them that talk evil of those who are absent ;. nor those 
who give me unasked advice about my own affairs; nor those 
who talk largely about things of which are entirely ignorant. 
If there are sounds of kindness, of mirth, or of love, a oy 
or , Shut them. ur en gate shut, your 
ea fruit will be - keep your door closed, 
no thief will run off with your silver; an 
ears shut, your heart will neither its 

amily Paper. 


sures.— Cassell’s 


if you keep your 
flowers nor its trea- 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy, ONE $2 50 
One COpy, tWO 400 
Five copies, Year. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 


(> One copy of Battou’s PicroriaL, and one copy of 
Tae Frac or our Union, together, $3 50 per anoum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Caartes De Moor,” Cincinnati.—If you are a 
young man, *‘ Young Norval,” otherwise ‘‘ Claude Mel- 
Rither of these characters is effective in good 


MR ~~ well before deciding. Remember that 
“ Resolutions taken without thought bring disasters 
without remedy.” 

L. M. R., Gloucester, Mass —The epitaph on Sir Christo- 
Wren, in St. Paul's London, is,—Si 
queris —If you seek 

ook nd! 

Qomp.” total number of paupers in Great 
in 1857 was 1,057,133. 

Senceant 8. —We believe the military men in England 
prefer the *- Enfield ” to the “‘ Minie ” rifie. 

R. 8., Savannah, Ga.—The beautiful optical combination 
calied dissolving views is made by means of two magic 
lanterns; in one of which is the summer representa- 
tion, and in the other the winter representation of the 
same landscape, when the one is made to pass into the 
other with a beauty and effect which it is impossible to 
describe. The same effect might be produced, though 
less perfectly. by mirrors; so that the ancients might 
have effected any metamorphosis they chose by | — 


sleeping under canvass, braving sun and storm, 
and gathering the materials for another gigantic 
panorama. Returning to this country, he com- 
pleted his project, and the beautiful panorama, 
now on exhibition at the Music Hall in this city, 
is one of the fruits of his extensive journeyings 
in the East. It differs from his previous exhibi- 
tions, in the introduction of mechanical figures, 
to represent the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
forms a striking feature in his admirable illus- 
trations of the Holy Land. The great charm of 
the different views in Palestine, is their well-au- 
thenticated accuracy. To the many thousands 
who will never set foot in the East, these pictures 
will convey a clear idea of the Holy Land, while 
they pleasantly revive the memories of those who 
have personally visited the scenes they depict. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
We have had glowing pictures of military 
enthusiasm and military display called forth 
by the present European war, and it is well to 


look for a moment at the other side of the pic- 
ture. A Paris correspondent writes: ‘ The 
men on renewable furlough are now joining their 
corps by hundreds daily. All the men en conge 
7 lable within a circle of sixty miles round 


an apparatus; they might have thus 
dead man from his grave, or given to the paliid hn 
both life and motion 

C. ©.—The printer’s epitaph you refer to is as follows: 
“ Here rest the remains of L. Gedge, printer. Like a 
worn-out character, he has returned to the Founder, 
hoping that he will be re-cast in a better and more per- 
fect mould.” 

A Country GentLeman, Concord, Mass.—Sir John Her- 
schel says that thunder can scarcely be heard more 
than twenty or thirty miles from the cloud that pro- 
duces it. 

Inquirer .—The name of color blindness has been given 
to an affection of the eye, which renders it insensibie 
to certain colors, whether they arise from the decom- 
position of the solar rays, or from artificial pigments, 
or from the action of natural bodies upon light. 

Porm.—1. Dr. Wollaston has inferred, from observations 
made by him, that the direct light of the sun is about 
one million times more intense than that of the fall 
moon; and therefore very many million times greater 
than that of all the fixed stars taken se 
2. The circumference of the globe is 25,020 miles 


JOHN BANVARD, THE ARTIST, 


We know no more thorough-going type of the 
best class of our countrymen, than the justly cel- 
ebrated man whose name heads this article. 
Though young in years, he has yet achieved a 
reputation such as might well crown a life-time. 
Some years since, as our readers are well aware, 


he conceived the bold idea of painting a view of 
the Mississippi River on a gigantic scale, which. 
would require canvass by the mile for his field of 
operations: A tyro in art, but an ardent lover 
of Nature, he felt confident that in taking her, 
and her alone for a teacher, he should, at the ex- 
piration of the period requisite for making his 
sketches, acquire skill enough to represent ac- 
curately the noble subject he had undertaken to 
delineate. For long weary months he floated 
in his frail and solitary skiff on the bosom of the 
“ Father of Waters,” faithtully copying the vari- 
Ous scenes presented to his eye, the cities and 
towns, the bluffs, the forests, the huge rafts, the 
palatial steamboats, the plantations, the great 
city set like a crown on the shores of the mighty 
stream, as it sweeps in its imperial course to the 
gulf. The making of these sketches was a Her- 
culean task, but a greater lay before him ; their 
transfer to canvass on a large scale in distemper 
color. A feebler spirit would even then have 
shrunk from the task, but Banvard bent all his 
energies to it, determined to succeed. And acre 
after acre of canvass—we are speaking literally— 
rolled from beneath his hand on the huge cylin- 
ders, covered with glowing landscapes and ani- 
mated with figures and shipping. His task com- 
pleted, he submitted his picture to those best ac- 
quainted with the river and its varied scenery, 
and obtained unhesitating endorsements of his 
fidelity. 

We well remember the enthusiasm his exhibi- 
tion of that panorama excited in Boston when it 
was first unrolled—how week after week, and 
month after month, it attracted admiring crowds, 
and the eagerness to see it the last week of its 
exhibition, was as keen as when it was first dis- 
played. The Rubicon had been passed. Ban- 
vard went out of Boston with a little fortune, and 
wherever he carried his panorama he met with 
the same brilliant success. But the envious and 
hypercritical shrugged their shoulders when they 
heard of his project of opening his exhibition in 
London. There, they said, it would be a fail- 
ure. But there they were mistaken. London 
and other European cities ratified the verdict of 
the young artist’s countrymen. He returned 
from his European tour a wealthy and honored 
man. But he was too adventurous and active to 


Paris, with the exception of those that are mar- 
ried, are ordered to report themselves at stated 


days at the bureau militaire, in the Rue du 
Cherche Midi, to undergo a medical examination. 
If this were strictly carried out, the number of men 
available by this means would be extremely lim- 
ited, but the military authorities do not recognize 
any marriage contracted without their permis- 


sion. Now the soldier on renewable furlough, 


after having served three or four years out of the 
seven which he is condemned to devote to the 
service of his country, generally consults his 
conv e and disp with the permission 
which he cannot obtain. The consequence is 
that the great majority are married, and have 


young families depending upon them for sup- 
port. The evident distress depicted on their 
faces is a mute protest against the folly and wick- 
edness of war. The street before the bureau 
militaire is thronged by multitudes of these unre- 
cognized wives, who have, in nota few instances, 
walked many a weary mile to learn their fate at 


once. It is heart-rending to watch these pale, 
anxious faces aweiting the fiat of the medical 
board. The chance of exemption is but small, 
the men being generally in splendid health, and 
when they come out and tell the dreadful news— 
il faut partier de suite—the scene is agonizing in 
the extreme. The parting generally takes place 
then and there. The muster-roll is called over, 
the women are forcibly thrust aside, while their 
husbands are formed into squads and marched 
off to the Intendance Militaire in the Rue du 
Verneuill ; there they receive their uniform, their 
knapsack, and, in short, every part of their equip- 
ment, except their musket and side-arms. Up 
to the last few days, a drunken soldier was as 
rare a phenomenon in the streets of Paris as a 
beggar in rags. A great many conscripts, also, 
passed through on their way to their corps—boys 
with tears in their eyes, mostly thinking of home, 
but endeavoring to look smart and soldierlike, 
and trying to get up a faint show of enthusiasm.” 


Amusinc anp Instructive.—We would 
call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Clarence B. Underwood, relating to 
Microscopes, in our advertising columns. We 
assure them that the subject is one worthy of 
their consideration, being not only vastly amus- 
ing and entertaining to old and young, but also 
highly instructive. 


A Present From Russia.—The emperor of 
Russia has presented to Mrs. Hudson a diamond 
brooch valued at $5000, in acknowledgement of 
the courtesies extended by Capt. Hudson when in 
command of the Niagara to some Russian officers, 
while he was engaged in laying the Atlantic cable. 
Frencnu Prizes.—The French squadron in 
the Adriatic have captured thirty-five Austrian 
vessels, the estimated value of which is four 
million francs. 


» 


Swiss Minister.—Mr. Fay, our minister to 
Switzerland, will soon be recalled. He has not 
been within the United States for thirty years. 


Vivan Los Toros !—New York is getting 
quite Castilian. They had a bull-fight there the 


rest on his laurels, and we next behold him in 


the East, toiling through the sands of Palestine, . 


THE DRAMA IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

The drama, as well as the fine arts, suffered 
with the monarch Charles I. Actors were often 
called “proud, parroting players; supervious 
ruffians; asses clothed in lions’ skins; dolts, 
who imagine themselves somebody, and walk in 
as great state as Cesar.” The anecdote is suffi- 
ciently well known of the actor who surrendered 
himself in battle to one of the “saints,” where- 
upon the saint exclaimed, ‘Cursed is he that 
doeth the work of the Lord negligently!” and 
then shot his prisoner because he was an actor. 
Many actors who had lived in the sunshine of a 
court, amidst taste and criticism, perished in the 
field from affection for their royal master ; some 
sought humble occupations ; and not a few, who 
by habits long indulged, had hands too delicate 
to work, attempted often to entertain secret au- 
diences, and were in consequence often dragged 
to prison. At this period, though deprived of a 
theatre, the taste for the drama was perhaps the 
more lively among its lovers; for, besides the 
pertormances already noticed—sometimes con- 


nived at, and sometimes protected by bribery— 
in Oliver Cromwell’s time, a practice of private- 
ly acting at nobl ’s h , particularly at 
Holland House, Kensington, was stealthily in- 
troduced ; and Alexander Goffe, the woman-ac- 
tor, was the jackal to give notice of time and 
place to the lovers of the drama. The players, 


urged by their necessities, published several man- 
uscript plays, which they had hoarded in their 
dramatic exchequers, as the sole property of 
their respective companions. In one year ap- 
peared fifty of these new plays. Of these dramas 
many have, no doubt, perished ; for, though nu- 


merous titles are recorded, the plays themselves 


are not known; nevertheless, some still remain, 
in their manuscript state, in hands not capable 
of valuing them. All our old plays were the 
property of the actors, who bought them for 
theirown companies. The immortal works of 
Shakspeare would not have descended to us had 
Hemmings and Condell felt no sympathy for the 
fame of their friend. But for them they would 
have been scattered and lost, and perhaps never 
have been discriminated g the ‘ous 
manuscript plays of the age. Actors sold man- 
uscript plays to relieve their necessities. 


? > 


MONTEBELLO. 

The London Times makes the following re- 
marks on the late battle of Montebello: “On 
the whole, however, this must be considered a 
fair account of the battle. The Austrians con- 
fess to a loss of 294 killed, 718 wounded, and 
283 missing—in all close on 1300, of whom 200 
are prisoners. The French state their loss at 
about 700, an estimate not so unreasonably low 
as to excite suspicion, and which we may accept 
as fairly accurate. The result of the battle is 
honorable to the French, and it will be for the 
Austrians to show, if they can, in future engage- 
ments, that the success of their enemies was due, 
not to superior military qualities, but only to the 
uncertain fortune of war.” 


Mernopist Camp Meetinc.—The annual 
camp meeting of the Methodists of this vicinity 
will be held this year in Hamilton, in Essex 
county, instead of at Eastham, as heretofore. 
A committee have bought ten acres of land, in- 
cluding a pine grove, about one mile from the 
depot, for the sum of $600, and have leased ten 
acres more, for ten or twenty years, as they may 
desire. The Eastern Railroad Company offer 
liberal terms for transportation. 


“+ ~ 
+ 


Epvucation.—There are four million scholars 
and one hundred and fifty thousand teachers in 
the public schools of this country. There is one 
scholar for every five free persons. In Great 
Britain there is one scholar to every eight per- 
sons, in France one to every ten persons. 


Now 18 THE TIME TO Susscrise.—Ballou's 
Dollar Monthly has just commenced a new vol- 
ume with July. It is the cheapest publication in 
the world. Enclose one dollar and receive it by 
return of mail, and for a whole year. 


Hats.—The true ventilating 
hat, in addition to the small opening in the crown, 
must have perforations at or near the band, in 
order to insure a circulation of the air. 


Recatta.—It is expected that the annual 
August regatta of the New York Yacht Club 


KOSSUTH. 

In a late number of our paper we asked, where 
is Kossuth? The question has been answered ; 
for, as nearly as we can calculate, at the precise 
hour in which we penned that paragraph, the 
great Magyar was addressing himself to thousands 
of eager listeners. He has now gone to the point 
of contest, where he hopes to be of service to his 
down-trodden country ; and well may the black- 
hearted Austrian leaders dread the deep moving 
influence of this eloquent man. His speech is 
calculated to throw a vast weight into the scale 
of the present contest. Passing in review the 
circumstances under which this address was 
made, it seems to be one of the most remarkable 
efforts of his eventful life. It will have much 
effect in determining the course of English pub- 
lic opinion upon the question of intervention 
against the French Emperor. It will hedge 
round with difficulties the Austrian policy of the 
British Ministry. It will sound through some of 
the oppressed nationalities of Europe like a 


trumpet call to action. The ears of Francis Jo- 


seph never greeted more unwelcome notes than 
these of Kossuth! How the eloquent Hunga- 
rian arraigns the assassins of his country’s inde- 
pendence! How treacherously impolitic, in his 
forcible reasoning, is the leaning of the English 
Government towards the House of Hapsburg. 
He speaks, like one of the prophets of old, in re- 
marking upon this great European war, which 
will terminate, as he trusts, in the elevation of 
down-trodden Hungary. 


THE AUSTRIAN SOLDIERS. 
There is no army in the world which so many 


minute and elaborate instructions are laid down 
for the guidance and governance of the private 
soldier, as the Austrian. The soldier is to be 
faithful to God and to his sovereign. The lan- 
guage in which he addresses a superior, from the 
corporal upwards, is prescribed for him. He is 
to use the word Herr to the corporal, and the 


third person plural to cadets and officers. He is 
to salute sentinels, and if he be carrying any- 
thing in the one hand, he must salute with the 
other; and, if both hands be occupied, must 
stand still and face outwards while an officer is 
passing. The army regulations even provide for 
the washing of the private’s mouth and eyes, for 
the combing of his hair, for the cutting of his 
nails, for the shaving of his beard, for the change 
of his linen, for his bathing under certain regu- 
lations when not heated, and also against his ly- 
ing in the sun bareheaded, or suddenly quench- 
ing his thirst when in perspiration. 


Circutatine Lisrary.—Our neighbors at 
No. 13 Winter Street, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., have lately opened a choice and extensive 
Circulating Library, where all the new and stan- 
dard books can be found. The location is so 
central, and the establishment so extensive and 
accessible, that all the south and west part of the 
town will be sure to resort thither for their tran- 
sient reading. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
are thus supplying a convenience long needed in 
this section of the city. 


Now 1s tHe Time.—Buy your fireworks for 
the Fourth of July at Holden, Cutter & Co.’s, 
32 and 36 Federal Street. This house has not 
only the greatest variety to select from, but their 
terms are the lowest. They furnish the splendid 
exhibition designed for the city of Boston this 
year, to be displayed on our Common Indepen- 
dence night. 


Gov. Wisr’s Son.—Rev. Henry A. Wise, 
Jr., son of the distinguished Virginia governor, 
preached in Philadelphia lately, and the North 
American pronounces him “one of the most el- 
oquent pulpit orators we have ever listened to.’’ 


Tae Garpiner Ciaim.—The government, 
we understand, has recovered the long standing 
claim of about $200,000 against the estate of 
George A. Gardiner, who forged Mexican claims 
and swindled the government. 


Erections.—There were more row- 
dyism, bribery and fraud at the late English 
election than at any previous one. 


Tue Lepcer.—This is the ti- 
tle of a very handsome and well-filled sheet just 
started at Marblehead. 
Eriscorat Cuurcu —The Episcopal church 
in New York city has fifty-six buildings, includ- 


other day. 


will take place at New Bedford. 


ing 36,058 sittings. 
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COURT ETIQUETTE. 

In private society there are many points of 
etiquette which are open to ridicule, but the 
higher we ascend in the social scale, the more ab- 
surd are the observances we meet with. Many 
of the “rules and regulations” that govern 
courts, are the relics of barbarous ages, and pro- 
voke a smile from lookers-on who have been nur- 
tured in the fashions of republican simplicity. 
We lately met with some amusing anecdotes il- 
lustrative of our proposition. The second wife 
of Charles II. of Spain, one day fell off her 
horse while huntivg, and her foot catching in the 
stirrup, she was in the most imminent danger of 
being killed. No one, however, dared venture 
to relieve her, it being against the law for any, 
save the chief of the royal pages, to touch any 
part of the person of the queen of Spain, and 
least of all her feet. At last two cavaliers went 
to her assistance, and having extricated her, at 
once saddled their fleetest horses and prepared to 
leave the country, in order to save their lives; 


but they were pardoned by the king, at the 


queen’s intercession. 

When Queen Victoria was on a visit to the 
royal family of France at Eu, the Queen of Bel- 
gium had been told that her Majesty of England 
took every morning at ten o’clock a glass of iced 
water. Accordingly,'on the day after her arri- 
val, a servant duly made his appearance at the 


appointed hour, bearing on a silver salver a 
carafe and two glasses, which he tendered to the 
sovereign, who declined the refreshment with a 
wave of the hand. The Belgian queen, seeing 
this, whispered to her son, who was present, to 
povr out a glass of water, and offer it to the 
queen ; this being done, it was graciously ac- 
cepted, the fact being that etiquette would not 
allow her majesty to pour out the water for her- 
self when a servant was present! So, too, when 
the queen, Louis Philippe and the Duke of 
Wellington paid a visit to Eton, upon the visit- 
ors’ book being presented to them, the king of 


the French somewhat ungallantly took up a pen 
and signed his name at the top of the page. Et- 
iquette would not permit the queen to sign her 
name under any other ; she therefore turned over 
the all but blank leaf, and wrote her name on the 
top of the next one, and then handed the pen to 
the duke, who, by the by, was so excited—fancy 
the Duke of Wellington being excited !—at the 
honor done to him, that he actually spelt his 
name “‘ Weggington!” The queen now, as for- 
merly, may not speak to a tradesman. She has 
been seen standing not a yard away fram one, 
addressing all her inquiries to an equerry, who 
repeated them to the tradesman, and again re- 
peated to her majesty all his answers. 


Brsie.—Mr. Pulsifer, in the office 
of Secretary of State, has a Bible, written upon 
vellum, that is in all probability about seven 
hundred years old. Asa specimen of penman- 
ship it is admirable—rivalling, in evenness and 
smoothness the finest printing. The color ofthe 
ink and of the illuminated letters has all the 
freshness of a work of yesterday. 


A Vein.—The St. Clairsville (Ohio) 
Gazette says that a vein of antimony, two feet 
thick and almost solid, has been discovered 
within two miles of St. Clairsville. Antimony 
is one of the ingredients of type-metal—worth 40 
cents a pound—and it has been supposed that it 
was only to be found in Germany. 


Nor elder Kean, 
having quarrelled with Rich, the manager of 
Drury Lane, became anxious to effect a reconcil- 
iation. He wrote to him in brief but expressive 
terms, “Iam at Bath—Kexan.” The answer 
was equally laconic: “Stay there.—Ricu.” 


Errect or a Fire.—The Newburyport Her- 
ald says the citizens at that place have not yet 
recovered from the disastrous effects of the great 
fire which occurred in that towa 48 years ago. 


Tue West.—Emigrants from Europe are 
pouring into the western territories, and settling 
down upon the soil, which is growing daily into 
wide-spread farms and richly cultivated fields. 


Tue Vine.—The vintage in Cincinnati bids 
fair to be the most prolific for many seasons. 


Bap, very Bap!—Three murders in one 
night last week in New York city. 


ROYAL FURNITURE. 

Everybody knows that a man in humble life 
now enjoys more comforts than a king did a few 
centuries ago. The following fittings of a royal 
mansion, during the reign of Henry VIII., show 
the changes which, in several respects, have been 
made since about three centuries have passed. 
A clocke, a glasse of steele, four battle-axes of 
wood, two quivers with arrows, a painted table, 
a payre of ballences, with weights, a case of 
tynne, with a plat in the window; a rounde 
mappe, a standing glasse of steele, a stande of 
flowers wroughte upon wyre, two payre of play- 
ing tables of bone, a payre of chessmen in a case 
of black leather, two birds of Araby, a gonne 
upon a stocke, wheeled; five paynes of glasse 
and woode, a tablet of our Ladie and Sainte 
Anne, a standing glass, imagery made of bone, 
three payre of hawking gloves, with two lined 
with velvett; three combe-cases of bone, fur- 
nished ; a night-cappe of black velvett, ¢i.- 
broidered; Samson, in alabaster; a piece of 
unicorn horne ; little bones in cases of woode, 


four little coffers for jewells, a hone of ivori, a 
standing diall, in a case of copper ; an hour glass, 
eight cases of trenchers, forty-four dogs’ collars, 
of soundrye makynge; seven lyons of silk, a 
purse of eryman silk, embroydered gold, a round 
painted table, with the image of a king ; a folding 
table of images, one payre of bedes, of jasper, 
garnoyshed with lether ; one hundred and thirty- 
eight hawkes’ hoods, a globe of paper, a map 
made like a screene, two green boxes, with 
wrought coral in them ; two boxes covered with 
black velvett, a rede tip’d at each end with golde, 
and battes for a turning bowe, a chair of joiner- 


work, an elle of synnamonde stick, tip’d with 
silver. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
We rejoice to know that the towns and villages 
throughout this State are almost universally es- 
tablishing public libraries for the benefit of the 


inhabitants. Some of the associations are under 


private auspices, but more are town property, the 
means of procuring the books being furnished by 
a small direct tax, which yields a most valuable 
privilege in return. ‘I‘his is progress, true prog- 
ress. It is very plain that no understanding 
person will object to be taxed for such a pur- 


pose. Suppose that some one individual in a 
town of four hundred voters, has regularly ex- 
pended one dollar a year, for the last ten years, in 
the purchase of books. Himself and his family 
should, therefore, have access to a library that 
has cost ten dollars. Supposing, now, that this 
individual unites with his fellow-citizens, and 
instead of one dollar, pays fifty cents annually, 
into the common fund for the next ten years, for 
a free town library. At the expiration of that 
time, instead of owning a library costing ten dol- 
lars, he will have the use and benefit of as many 
books as two thousand dollars could purchase 
and keep in order. 


New Discoveries.—The English papers an- 
nounce the arrival home of Captain Burton, the 
famous Arabian and African traveller, who has 
made some wonderful discoveries in the interior 
of Africa, and who is the only European who 
ever visited Mecca, the sacred city of the Mo- 
hammedans, without disguising his religious 
faith, and escaped with his life. 


Worth RememBerine.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his mag- 
azines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the ex- 
press ; tied up with the directions, and addressed 
to our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
bound up strong and handsome, at a trifling 
charge, and returned in one week. 


Exce.itent.—A plan is now in progress to 
connect with Dartmouth College an agricultural 
department, where young men preparing to be 
farmers can get a scientific education, fitting 
them not only to be accomplished agriculturists, 
but wise legislators. 


Tue Dickens !—Mr. Charles Dickens, after 
his latedomestic and public troubles, is coming 
out of the little end of the horn. He has pre- 
sumed upon the English public until they have 
fally tired of him. 


Four CrEnts EVERYWHERE.—The best 
American story ever written by Sytvanvus 
Cons, Jr., is now publishirg in The Flag of our 
Union. For sale everywhere for FouR CENTS. 


GHapsive Gatherings. 


Two gentlemen recently caught, in the vicin- 
ity of Bethel, Me., 161 trout in six hours. 

The number of coffins taken up and burned, in 
the New York Potters Field, is 27,000. 

A knitting factory is about to be started at 


swego. 
A perfectly formed dog, with six legs, was re- 
cently born in Baltimore. 


The editor of the Pittsburgh Chronicle has 
eaten a strawberry six inches in circumference, 
and weighing 18 pennyweights. 

A gentleman who has just returned from 
Utah states that the Mormons are in an excited 
and turbulent condition. 

Mrs. John Wood, it is said, has been secured 
for the stock company of Messrs. Stuart and 
Bourcicault’s new theatre. 


Charles W. Allen, of New Haven, has in his 
possession a coin taken from the ruins of Nine- 
veh, which cannot be less than from 2300 to 
2500 years old. 

It is related as one exploit of the recent tor- 
nado in Illinois, that a two-horse wagon, with 
the horses hitched to it, was blown a distance of 
nearly a mile, and the horses not killed ! 


The West Point Cadets have written a neat 
letter to Miss Cunningham, enclosing $458, their 
subscription to the Mount Vernon Fund—two 
dollars from each cadet. 

Piccolomini’s engagement, it is said, will 
ield a profit in the United States of $30,000, the 
argest portion of which, it is said, goes to Lum- 

ley, the manager. 


Five Germans ventured out on a pond at Day- 
ton, Ohio, a few days since, in a rickety old boat, 
and when about sixty rods from shore, the bot- 
tom gave out, and they were all drowned. 

One of the largest castings ever made in the 
United States was made for a new sloop-of-war 
now building at the Kittery yard. It was a steam 
condenser, and nineteen tons of metal were used 
in the casting. 

The cost of the Utah army up to the end of 
the second quarter, was over $5,000,000, and add 
to this the estimate for the fiscal year ending 
June 1, and the expense of that army for one 
year will range between seven and nine millions. 

A young man at Niagara haying been crossed 
in love, walked out to the precipice, took off his 


clothes, gave one lingering look at the water be- 
neath him, and then went—home! His body 
was found next morning in bed! 

The Association of Banks of Boston, have of- 
fered a reward of $500 for each person convicted 
and sentenced for making any of the counterfeit 
$100 bills on the Brighton ket Bank, and 
$60 for each person convicted and sentenced for 
passing the same. 

The Oshkosh Democrat comes down rather 
severely upon the Bank of Oshkosh, for what it 
terms their penurious policy. The bank was 
burnt out, and they are nailing up a sort of 
shanty, which was contracted to uilt with all 
the counters and conveniences necessary, for 
$180. 

In South America extensive explorations are 
in ban sy Dr. Plassard, a Frenchman, has 
undertaken an excursion into the interior of 
Venezuelan Guyana ; anew expedition will soon 
leave Rio Janeiro for the interior of Brazil—a 
region almost wholly unknown, and in the pos- 
session of wild Indian tribes. 

Mr. Molyneaux, of Bordentown, N. J., is ~ 
ping to Cuba, the machinery of a large “ mud- 
digger,” or dredging machine, to be employed 
in clearing out the harbor of Havana. This is 
said to be the largest machine ever built at 
Bordentown, the wheel being sixty feet in di- 
ameter. 

A jury of St. Louis, before whom a case of 
breach of promise of marriage has been tried, 
have rendered a verdict for the plaintiff, and as- 
sessed the damages at $100,000, the full amount 
claimed. The defendant, who is said to be very 
wealthy, is 60 years of age. The plaintiff num- 
bers only 30 winters. 

The Norwich Courier gives an account of a 
man who tried to drown a little dog by tying a 
stone to his neck and throwing him into the river, 
but a big dog, said to be a relative, plunged into 
the water and pulled the little dog out. The 

repeated 


experiment was the third time and 
given up. 

A rascal in Cincinnati a short time since 
shipped for New Orleans what purported to be 
cigars, on which he procured an insurance of 
$6000. On the down trip he endeavored to fire 
the boat, but failed, and it was then ascertained 
that his cigar boxes contained nothing but chips 
and shavings. 

The largest and oldest apple tree in Essex 
County was lately blown a gale of wind: 
It stood on the land of Moses Pickard in Rowley. 
It measured over sixteen feet around its trunk 
some three feet from the ground, and was sixty 
feet from one extreme of its branches to the 
other. It was supposed to be from two to three 
hundred years old. 


The Arctic expedition proposed by Dr. Isaac 
I. Hayes, Dr. ’s surgeon, has been very 
favo 


y agente’ by scientific men and learned 
societies in the United States, and the doctor is 
in correspondence with prominent persons abroad 
who are interested in Arctic matters. Great in- 
terest is felt in the movements of Captain 
McClintock’s party, now in the Arctic regions 
in of some memorials of Sir John 
Franklin. 


Saunrs of Gold. 


+++» The creation of beauty is art.—£merson. 

.... Genius finds its own road and carries its 
own lamp.—R. A Willmott. 

-++. [look on Shakspeare as an intellectual 
miracle.— Chalmers. 
+++ Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound together.— Goethe. - 

.++» Mortal things fade; immortal thi 
spring more freshly with every step to the tomb. 

wer Lytton. 


+++» Covetous men need money least, yet 
most affect it; and prodigals, who need it most, 
do least regard it.— Parker. 

+--+. Some men are as covetous as if they 
were to live for ever; and others as profuse as 


if they were to die the next moment.—Barton. 


-++» Dearly I love a friend ; yet a foe 1 ma 
turn to my profit ; friends show me that which 
can; foes teach me that which I should. 
—Schiller. 

A rib of Shakspeare would have sufficed 
to produce a Milton, and a rib of Milton ail the 
— have succeeded him.— Walter Savage 


.+++ Moore, in his love of the society of the 
great—Beranger, in his aversion to it—only 
show, in inverted forms, the same over value for 
external and accidental advantages.—Zady Mor- 
gan’s Diary. 

+... There are few higher gratifications than 
that of reflection on surmounted evils, when they 
were not incurred nor protracted by our fault, 
and neither reproach us with cowardice nor guilt. 
— Newton. 


.... Birds have often seemed to me like the 
messengers from earth to heaven—charged with 
the homage and gratitude of nature, and gifted 
with the most eloquent of created voices to fulfil 
the mission.— Bulwer. 

-+++ Nature stretches out her arms to embrace 
man, only let his thoughts be of equal gréatness. 


Willingly does she follow his footstep with the 
violet and the rose, and bend her lines of gran- 
deur and grace to the decoration of her darling 
child.— Emerson. 

«++. The wth of grage is like th lishi 
of metals. There is first an 
and-by you see a > darting out; then a 
strong light; till at length it sends back a 
perfect image of the sun that shines upon it, 
—Payson. 

-+-. What Anacharsis said of the vine, may 
aptly enough be said of prosperity. She bears 
the three grapes of drunkenness, pleasure, and 
sorrow ; and happy is it if the last can cure the 
mischief which the former work. When afilic- 
tions fail to have their due effect, the case is des- 


perate.— Bolingbroke, 


Soker’s Wudget. 
Inscription for a gambler’s purse—E Pluribus 
Unum—won from many. 
If oranges can be purchased for twenty cents 
a piece, how much would a whole one cost ¢ 


The man who was alwa litting with laugh- 
ter, has been 


“Noe cervis” was posted by the sexton on 


‘one of the Utica church doors recently during the 


absence of the pastor. 

“ Honesty is the best policy, but it k a 
man shocking poor,” said Griz , as he weed 
the sugar, without mixing it with sand. 

There is a man in Indiana so thin that when 
the sheriff is after him he crawls into his rifle 
= watches his adversary through the touch- 

ole. 

Pretty nearly all men are benevolent when it 
don’t cost them much. Tom Jones never sees 
poor John Smith suffer but he thinks Sam Rog- 
ers ought to help him. 

In the window of a shop in an obscure part of 
London, is this announcement :—‘ Goods re- 
moved, messages taken, carpets beaten, and 
poetry composed on any subject.” 

A short man became attached to a tall woman, 
and somebody said that he had fallen in love with 
her. “ Do you call it falling in love?” said the 
suitor; “it’s more like climbing up to it !” 

Malesherbes resisted the pressing solicitations 
of Louis XVI. that he should retain his seat in 
the ministry. ‘Ah, nappy man that you are!” 
exclaimed the king, “/ cannot quit my sit- 
uation 


A Massachusetts damsel is said to have been 
so much wearied with love’s delay, while yawn- 
ing during a Sabbath evening’s courtship, she 
set her jaws, and was with difficulty brought into 
a smiling state by surgical essistance ! 

A man by the name of Death has been bound 
over to keep the peace at Lowell, Mass. The 

people of Lowell must be a stormy race, in- 
eed, when Death himself cannot quiet them, but 
they must quiet Death! : 

Mr. Bentley has been indicted in Alabama for 
ere ep a stranger with an axe, al- 
leging as a reason that “he didn’t know but the 
stranger was a robber. He didn’t know, and so 
he axed him.” 


dispute upon the highway. “I wi 
thet I am Mr. Hodge!” 


one of them threateningly. “O, well, I am 
— to several of you,” said the other; “Iam 
. Hodges.” 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY E. CARSON HAMILTON. 


Deep hidden in the caves of earth, 
With dross encrusted o'er, 
Are found those gems of precious worth 
” Which lords of earth adore; 
But though the crust the gem may hide, 
The test at length we see applied, 
And lo! the gem in glittering pride! 
Which dross shall dim no more. 


Deep hidden in the human heart, 
Beneath the dross of sin, 

There lies a gem which earthly art 
Nor avarice can win ; 

But when the waves of trouble roll 

In darkness o’er the sinking soul, 

Its beauteous gleam we then behold, 
And feel its worth within. 


True friendship: may this jewel rare 
Be treasured in thy breast; 
And may its glorious lustre there 
To others be expressed ; 
That, when shall cease thy life of love, 
Thy spirit like some beauteous dove, 
‘May soar to friendship’s bliss above, 
In mansions of the blest. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


HOW THE WIDOW WAS MANAGED. 


BY MARGARET VEENE. 


Wary widow Tolham stood looking sternly at 
Harry Bartwell, and why, in turn, Harry Bart- 
well stood, hat in hand, glancing alternately into 
the invulnerable face of the widow and the blush- 
ing one of her pretty daughter, Betty, on the 
morning upon which our little story opens (one of 
tho brightest, sunniest mornings that ever glad- 
dened the world), is just whut I am going to tell 
you. To begin with, widow Tolham was one of 
the thriftiest, smartest, briskest, most penurious 
women that the goodly town of Cranston knew ; 
and I may add, with truth, the most inquisitive 
woman that ever lived in the whole world. Re- 
port had it, that she was so curious when her 
husband died, as to his thoughts of the world he 
was leaving, and the glimpses of the brighter 
one to which he was tending, that she had to be 
carried out of the room before he could find a 
chance to drop off easily and quietly. But that 
is nothing to you or me, whether it be true or 
no. That the good man died, however, and left 
to his wife as fine a farm as Cranston could 
boast, is an indisputable fact, and that the widow 
improved upon her goodly portion, waxing 
stronger every year in worldly goods and stocks, 
no one could deny who saw her and her daugh- 
ter dressed out of a Sabbath day for the village 
church, or who had the good fortune to walk oc- 
casionally over her wide farm, or sit at her rarely 
loaded table. To say that the widow prided her- 
self upon her good management, her increasing 
wealth, and her pretty daughter, would not be 
diverging the slightest particle from the truth. 
They were her boast, as well as her pride. 

But at the particular time of which I write, the 
peace of the widow’s mind bid fair to be broken, 
as well as some of her brightest dreams and best- 
matured plans. The truth was, that Betty Tol- 
ham, bright-eyed, buxom Betty, had dared to 
look with a favoring eye upon Mr. Harry Bart- 
well, a young man of a good hart, of good 
hopes, but of no property, which, taking the lat- 
ter into consideration, was, as the widow inter- 
preted it, just no man at all. Here, of course, 
was a wide break between the widow and her 
daughter, Betty avowing stoutly several dozen 
times a day, that she didn’t care a fig formoney, 
and her mother answering every time, with an 
emphasis that was decidedly unpleasant (as Bet- 
ty’s hearing was not in the slightest degree im- 
paired), that no daughter of hers should marry a 
poor, moneyless adventurer, and no daughter of 
hers should throw herself away upon a man 
poorer than Job’s turkey ; and if a certain young 
man whom she might name, if she cared to, 
should, after knowing her mind so perfectly upon 
that one subject, dare to step his foot over her 
threshold, he would be treated accordingly. 

But in spite of the widow’s threats, Harry 
Bartwell ventured one morning over the fgrbid- 
den threshold ; not, however, let me assure the 
reader, until he had seen the widow making her 
way across the fields in the direction of a neigh- 
bor’s, house. Once in the presence of the merry, 
laughing Betty, he lost all caution, and forgot 
that time was flying rapidly away, and that the 
happy interview was a stolen one. It was so 
pleasant to be sitting near Betty and listening to 


her happy voice, and to watch the light that came 
and went in her brown eyes, and the smiles that 
danced like sunshine over her fair face ; to see in 
every motion, every curve of her red mouth, 
every glance of her eyes, and every blush that 
trembled over her pretty features, that she loved 
him, was such a sweet happiness to Harry, that 
the stern decree of the penurious widow, and 
even the widow herself, were as far as possible 
from his mind. 

So the time slipped away, and before the young 
couple had awakened from the charm of each 
other’s presence, the stout widow’s shadow fell 
upon the snowy floor of the porch, and in a mo- 
ment she stood before them, looking sternly upon 
the flushed face of Harry, and eyeing askance the 
rosy blushes that confused her daughter’s. It 
seemed an interminable length of time that she 
stood there without speaking, a great angry cloud 
settling down upon her features. At last she 
said, drawing her green berege sun-bonnet from 
her head as she spoke, and jerking angrily at the 
strings, “Betty Tolham, what am I to under- 
stand by this ?” 

“Mother!” said Betty, in a deprecating tone. 

“Mrs. Tolham!” commenced Harry, look- 
ing boldly into the widow’s stern face. 

“Well?” How like a big immovable rock 
she seemed and looked as she gave utterance to 
that one word. “ Well, sir?” she said again, 
seeing that Harry hesitated. 

“Mrs. Tolham, I love your daughter, Betty, 
and she has acknowledged that she loves me; 
that is all,” he added, gaining courage as he 
spoke. 

“ Nonsense—stuff !” said the widow. “‘ Betty 
Tolham don’t know her own mind, nor will she 
for five years to come. You can go, sir.” My 
daughter’s hand is already promised to Warren 
Hastings. I presume you have heard of the 
gentleman. His settlement in life amply justi- 
fies him in looking about for a wife. You can 
go, I say.” 

“Mother!” Betty Tolham’s face was ascrim- 
son as the morning-glory that she had drawn 
from its companions at the window, picking it 
mercilessly to pieces with her dainty fingers. 
“ Mother, I never, never, never will marry War- 
ren Hastings, so long as I live; no, not if I grow 
to be the veriest old maid in all Christendom—so 
there it 

“ Tut, tut, tut; we'll see about that, my dear. 
(If you please, you needn’t ruin the morning- 
glory vines!) You'll come to your senses before 
a great while. (Betty, don’t you tear off another 
crimson flower; I want the seed!) Now, in the 
meantime, I must again beg Mr. Harry Bartwell 
to leave. You needn’t trouble yourself to call 
again, sir,” she added, turning again to Harry, as 
he moved towards the door. “I shall not go to 
the neighbor’s very soon again. I wish you a 
good morning, sir.” 

The next moment the widow’s broad form was 
stationed before the door, towards which Betty 
had started as Harry made his exit. “I under- 
stand you, perfectly,” were the words stamped 
plainly upon her features, as she glanced at her 
daughter. 

“ But will not conquer me, if you do!” was 
Betty’s answer, as she sprang to the vine-covered 
window which she had left but a moment before. 
It was a feat that a modern belle would faint at 
the thought of, but the kindling eyes of the 
young lady proclaimed that she would not be 
daunted by the first obstacle, and in a moment 
she leaped through the green screen of the vines, 
bearing them with her to the ground, as she 
went, in a pitiable state of confusion. The widow 
stood mute with surprise, with eyes and hands 
upraised in a sort of pious horror, while Betty 
danced down the green, close by the side of 
handsome Harry Bartwell. 

Poor, discoumfited widow Tolham !—the ex- 
pression of her face, for a few moments after her 
daughter left, was ludicrous in the extreme, par- 
taking, as it did, of such various and conflicting 
elements. At first she seemed inclined to cry, 
then the corners of her mouth curved downward 
into the merest approach to a smile, then up- 
ward into the height of a terrible indignation, till, 
finally, the discordant expressions united and 
the good woman’s face grew a sight to behold. 
A brave girl Betty must have been not to have 
trembled before it. But she did no such thing ; 
instead, she walked very quietly into the room, 
fastening, as she did so, a white rose-bud upon 
her bosom. 

“What shall we have for dinner, mother ?”’ 
she asked, in her softest, most winning tones. 


Should she tell her? That was the weighty 
question with the widow for a little moment. 
Should she let the affair drop for a time, and be 
on amicable terms with her unruly daughter? 
Alas for her heart! (that unruly organ that so 
unmans us women !) it burst out into a passion 
of grief and anger in spite of herself. 

“Betty, B-e-c-tty,” she began, betwixt her 
sobs, “‘I—I’m afraid I shall have to disinherit 
you, Betty!” That was all that she could say; 
the next moment, Mrs. Varden-like, she was 
lamenting her griefs with her head upon a pillow. 

To have known Betty Tolham as she really 
was, one should have seen her about her home 
the remainder of that day, intent on pleasing her 
unreasonable, grieved parent. The pretty ways 
that she put on, the sunny smiles that wreathed 
her face constantly, making a little path of dim- 
ples about her rare mouth, and more than all, the 
tender care she took of her mother, flitting in and 
out her room like a very sunbeam, quite won that 
estimable lady over to the side of good temper 
and amiability. 

When she appeared before her in the after- 
noon, after she had put the kitchen to rights 
(Betty was a thoroughly good housewife), dressed 
out in the most becoming of white dresses, her 
golden brown hair looped back from her forehead, 
and twined into a little basket of braids at the 
back of her head, with just one curl falling upon 
either white shoulder, the widow gave a deep, 
heavy, long-drawn sigh. 

“Doesn’t my dress please you, mother?” 
Betty asked the question as she placed the some- 
what withered rose-bud of the morning among 
the braids of her hair. 

“O yes, child, but I was thinking what a 
little time ago it was, that like you, I was young 
and fair.” 

“Then I am like you?” Betty asked the 
question with a flush of earnestness upon her 
face. “ Yes, yes, I am like you, mother! I’d 
rather look like you than any other person in the 
world !” she added, gazing steadfastly at the re- 
flection of her face in the glass. If the young 
girl was acting, her part was faultlessly taken. 
The widow’s heart melted instantly. To be told 
that Betty resembled her, was bliss enough for a 
whole week ; so resting her head back upon her 
pillow, she went off into a sort of a half-wakeful, 
half-dreaming state, her comely face a model of 
good nature, while Betty (alas that I must record 
it!) went—into the orchard to meet Harry Bart- 


well, per agreement. 


“Dear me, Betty, whit a ghostly-looking 
place it has grown to be since I was here last. 
Really, I am almost afraid to go in. We may 
see strange sights, child; don’t be afraid, dear. 
Go ahead, there, I’ll follow.” 

With her broad gingham parasol over her head, 
and her face flushed and heated from a walk of 
four miles in the afternoon sun, widow Tolham 
stood with her daughter in the immediate vicin- 
ity of an old, tumble-down house, situated a mile 
away from a road upon the outskirts of Cranston. 
Report had it that the place was haunted ; that 
a man had been murdered within the old brown 
wall, and that there were thousands of dollars in 
gold scattered about the premises. True as the 
report may have been, there had been little heed 
paid to it for years, the old house standing open 
at all times, inviting all who wished to enter. 
But just before widow Tolham’s visit to the 
place, the owner had seemed, of a sudden, to re- 
member his property, and had provided the outer 
door with a strong lock. This movement ex- 
cited the old lady’s curiosity, and when her 
daughter proposed a visit to the haunted house, 
she accepted the proposition eagerly. True, she 
had wished to start upon the expedition in the 
early morning, but Betty’s tardiness, for a won- 
der (she was, indeed, a model of sprightliness), 
obliged her to undertake it in the afternoon ; so 
when they stood in the old hall, after ingeniously 
effecting an entrance at the back window of the 
curious, mossy porch, the shadows lay dark and 
ghostly in the corners of the lower rooms. 

But up stairs every place was bright and 
golden with sunshine, and Betty avowed that the 
ghost that could play around there must be a 
merry creature in spite of himself, or hersflf, for 
rumor had not particularized as to the sex of the 
airy visitor. 

Good Mrs. Tolham looked grave, and solemnly 
shook her head at her daughter’s apparent dis- 
respect of the long-talked-of and tamous ghost. 
Although she would have been frightened out of 
her wits to have met the fabled inhabitant of the 


“ It is getting late.” 


interview with him would be of great satisfaction 
to her, yet while she spoke her eyes grew nerv- 
ously large, and her face unusually damp with 
perspiration. 

“Don’t, don’t, child,” she said, earnestly, 
“you'll be sorry for it.” 

Betty laughed merrily and danced out of the 
room, while the widow moved cautiously about, 
examining a little cupboard here, and a suspi- 
cious spot upon the ceiling in another place. 
While she was thus occupied, the door that led 
from the suit of rooms which she was examining , 
closed with a heavy slam. She gave a quick, 
nervous start of surprise, called her daughter’s 
name sharply, looked over her shoulder, and 
then went forward again, bent on satisfying her 
insatiable curiosity. In one of the wide crevices 
of the floor she espied something that glistened 
in the sunlight; it was very like silver, she 
thought, as she bent her head toward it. Yes— 
true, it was a silver bit of money! With a small 
chisel which she drew cautiously from her pocket, 
she turned it from its dusty hiding-place, and 
clasped it eagerly in her hand. 

“Money !—as I live, I’m on the track of it !” 
she said, glancing again towards the door, and 
turning to a loose board near by. “ If Betty will 
only keep away for a little while, I shall be 
thankful.” 

She turned again to her treasure, afer listen- 
ing steadily for a few moments. Yes, she 
thought, there was gold under the loose board. 
She would rip it up. Throwing off her sun-bon- 
net, she grasped her chisel and went resolutely 
to her labor. Fora long time she tugged and 
twisted at the board, expecting that the next 
moment would bring her the deserved reward for 
her toil. But the next moment went away, and 
the next, and the next, and finally the shadows 
came and the sunshine went, and the plank still 
kept its place resolutely. But, nothing daunted, 
she worked on, forgetting that the night was 
near, and that Betty had been gone from her a 
very long time. 

At last her senses were awakened by some- 
thing like a groan which seemed to proceed from 
the upper hall. She started up instantly, allow- 
ing her chisel to slide from her grasp to the 
floor. 

“‘ Mercy sakes, it’s most dark !” she exclaimed, 
wildly. “ Where in the world can Betty be? 
Betty ! Betty ! Betty! Be-t-ty, I say.” 

But only the solemn echoes made answer, then 
the house grew silent again, like a very tomb. 
“ Dear,“dear me !” said the widow, starting for 
the door, which had seemed to close of its own 
force when she first commenced her unlucky 
labor. With trembling hands she grasped the 
latch, and attempted to open it. Horror of hor- 
rors! it was bolted upon the outside! With all 
her force she could not move it. She glanced 
hurriedly out of the window, and remembered, as 
she did so, how utterly useless it would be for 
her to call for help, so far away from house or 
highway. Must she remain in that wretched 
place all night? Had Betty, in her heedless- 
ness, left her there and wandered off home, ex- 
pecting her to follow at her will? Or worse, a 
million times worse, was she a prisoner, like her- 
self, in some crazy old room, watched by the 
arch-fiend himself? The perspiration stood in 
great drops upon her forehead, and rolled down 
her flushed cheeks in little rivers, as she stood in 
the centre of the room thinking of her terrible,’ 
frightful situation. She would have given any- 
thing that she possessed upon the earth, to have 
been freed from that awful prison. 

All this while the darkness was gathering 
slowly, and the sunset was taking from the west 
its royal colors of crimson and gold. Poor, poor 
widow, faint with fear, she moved towards a 
window and raised the rickety sash. Perhaps 
some one might happen along there, she thought ; 
if Betty had gone home she would grow alarmed 
that she did not come and send some one after 
her. At any rate, she did not dare to look about 
in that haunted place; she had rather watch the 
coming darkness out of doors, and so crouching 
down by ue window, she turned from the grim 
shadows at her back, and half-covered her face 
with her hands. 

Just as her agony was at its height, and the 
tears were falling in torrents from her eyes, she 
heard some one whistling in the distance. The 
sound was faint at first, but as she gained cour- 
age from it, and hallooed ai the top of her voice, 
it came nearer and nearer, not as if in answer to 
her call, but as if the whistler’s way lay in that 
direction 


old brown house, she stoatly protested that an 


“ Halloa, there? Who's there—what’s want- 
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ed?” answered some one, stopping just out- 
side of the yard fence, as if afraid to go farther. 

“It’s me—it’s I, Mrs. Tolham, widow Tol- 
ham, and somebody has fastened me in this hor- 
rid, haunted old place! 0, if you’ll only let me 
out!” 

“ How came you here, ma’am ?” 

The question was asked in a voice that all of a 
sudden seemed familiar to the widow’s ears. She 
brightened instantly. 

“O, I’m so glad!—isn’t it you, Mr. Bart- 
well? Betty came with me, and something’s 
got her, too! Hurry and let me out. I’m most 
crazy about her.” 

Somehow the charm didn’t work, as the widow 
had expected it would, H Bartwell standing 
indifferently by the fence without manifesting the 
first symptom of fear as to the welfare of his 
belov 


ed. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Tolham, but I haven’t the 
keys to the house. I believe Mr. Hastings keeps 
them. I’ll walk along briskly to the village and 
send him up here. -night. Donot alarm 
yourself too much !” 

“O, for Heaven’s sake, Mr. Bartwell—for my 
sake, for Betty's sake, don’t go—don’t leave me 
for your life !—don’t.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Tolham, walk as 
possible; yes, I’ll run, if that’s better. The 
sooner I go, the better it will be for you. Don’t 
be afraid, I beg of you.” 

“ Harry—dear Mr. Bartwell! O! O! I’m 


frightened to death this moment!” she pleaded, 
as he moved away. ‘“ Stop a moment, I pray of 
you—I beg of you! I say—let me tell you—it’s 
the aa door that’s fastened. You can get in 
at the back window and let me out, it wont take 
you but a minute.” 

“ Mr. Hastings knows better about it than I 
do, Mrs. Tolham,”’ answered Harry coolly, “and 
when I tell him who is prisoner here— ” 

“ But he’s wretchedly slow—he is, certainly !” 
she 

“When I tell him who is here, he will make 
all possible haste, I’m sure he will,” continued 


along again. 

o , dear Mr. Bartwell,” (the widow spoke 
in a voice choked with sobs), “I thought you 
loved my daughter, and wont you, for her sak: 

do a favor for her r distressed mother? I 
me out, reward you for it. 


The widow hesitated. 

P “ Well, what, Mrs. Tolham? What will you 

“O, anything—anything in the world !” 

“Will you allow me to fix my terms ?” 

“Yes, | say yes—anything, if you'll only let 
me out.” 

“ Well then—” 

“Let me out first,” broke in Mrs. Tolham. 
“I shall go crazy here.” 

“No; the terms first, if you please. Give me, 
or promise to give me your daughter, Betty, in 
marriage, at once—within a week—and I will 


ree you.’ 


“How can you, Mr. Bartwell!—you know 
Mr. Has—” 

“ Good-night. I'll go for him.” 

The widow screamed with all her might, 
screamed like a veritable maniac, in fact as only 
a@ woman can scream, as he ed away. 
Every step that he took from her, her voice grew 
louder, till at last she broke down and called in 


a perfect basso. 

“T’ll talk with if stop! T’ll talk 
with you! Yes, I'll give her to you, if you'll let 
me out.” 


The young man went back again and leaped 
lightly over the tence. 

“You promise, solemnly ?” he said, pausing a 
moment under the window. 


“Very well. I'll free you.” 
In a moment more, he was leading the wid- 
ow, more dead than alive, down the dark 


“TI have kept my promise, now look to 
yours,” he said, helping her out of the porch 
window. 

- Yes, yes, certainly—but where, where is 
Betty ” 

“Safe, Mrs. Tolham, I can assure you. I saw 
her not fifteen minutes ago. She sent me around 
here to tell you not to be afraid—afraid, I mean, 
while I went for Mr. Hastings.” 

The widow sighed long and deeply. She 
hadn’t a voice to try to speak. She was quite 


FRENCH SHIPS OF WAR IN THE HARBOR OF GENOA. 


already, from talking and her excitement. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Tolham, I’ll leave you 
here,” said Harry, after they had walked rapidly 
along for fifteen minutes. “I think, now, that 
Betty and I will go to the minister’s to-night.” 

The widow gave a start of surprise. 
“Don’t, don’t hurry! I wouldn’t go to-night!” 
she began, earnestly. 

“ Yes, I think we had better. I’ll find 
and bring her safely to you—my wife. - 
night till then.” 

An hour later, Harry Bartwell and Betty Tol- 
ham stood before the good rof Cranston, 
quite ner and willing to be united, accordin 
to Holy Writ, as one . The ceremony 
just commenced, when Mrs. Tolham burst in 
upon them sans ceremonie. 

“ Wait, wait !—wait just a week, for the sake 
of looks, if nothing more!’’ she said, in an ex- 
cited tone. “ Betty, think of it!” 

The man paused a moment, and then 
glanced inquiringly at Harry. 

“ Proeged—she has given her consent,” he 
said, in answer. And so the ceremony proceed- 
ed without further interruption, and Tol- 
ham became Betty Tolham Bartwell right betore 
the eyes of her i e~ mother. 

Another word, reader, and I havedone. That 
night’s proceedings at the minister’s house was 
kept a secret, Harry giving her to her mother’s 
arms as soon as she was his wife, and starting off 
towards his own home with his marriage certifi- 
eate clutched firmly in his right hand. But in 
just a week from night, there was 


ceremony, exactly like the first, at the widow's 
house, and at this second one, good Mrs. Tol- 
ham was radiant with smiles, and most winning 
in ey and Harry Bartwell was known to the 
world as the husband of Betty Tolham. 


FRENCH SHIPS AT GENOA. 

The accompanying engraving represents a 
portion of the French fleet lying off Genoa, and 
affords a specimen of the busy aspect of the port 
since the opening of the Italian war. The facil- 
ity of sending troops by sea from Marseilles and 
Toulon to Genoa, has induced Louis Napoleon 
to select it as a point of debarkation for his rein- 
forcements, but com ively a small number 
having passed over the Alps, and these suffering 
sovendl from the weather and state of the roads. 
Genoa has not for years presented so lively an 
aspect as since the opening of this war—the con- 
stant arrival and departure of ships of war, the 
thunder of salutes from the batteries, the music 
and cheers of soldiers and inhabitants, the visits 
of distinguished personages, all have kept up a 
wild excitement there. The port is pro 
seaward by two vast moles, and is surrounded 
on the landward side by the city, which rises in 
the form of an amphitheatre. It has been justly 
called Genova la superba (Genoa the proud or 


magnificent), from thes plendor of its marble pal- 
aces, which, however, have been much injured 
by the hand of time. The French soldiers found 
themselves quartered in magnificent mansions, 


la, 
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rich with the carvings of ancient artists. In 
former days Genoa was one of the most opulent 
and flourishing cities in the world. From the 
11th to the 18th century it was, with a few inter- 
ruptions, the capital of a famous commercial re- 
pe ic, which planted numerous colonies in the 

vant and on the shores of the Black Sea, but 
the annals of which are marked by the greatest 
turbulence. It was taken by the French in 
1797, and ceded to the King of Sardinia in 1815. 


AMERICAN RECKLESSNESS, 

The superabundant energy that especially dis- 
tinguishes this age, is nowhere so conspicuous as 
in our own country. Our people are too busy 
with living to think of dying. Hence it happens, 
that in no other country on the globe is human 
life held so cheap. The penalties for its violent 
destruction are shockingly lenient. The safe- 

s thrown around life are few and flimsy. 

ur streets abound with murders and homicides ; 
our newspapers are full of assaults, suicides and 
assassinations ; our rivers, from the Penobscot to 
the Mississippi, are prolific of death; our rail- 
roads are fruitful of fatal accident. Our people 
suffer themselves to be slaughtered in wholesale 
massacres, to be blown up in steamboats, crushed 
in heaps in rail-cars, burned to death by the ex- 
plosion of lamps, buried beneath the ruins of fall- 
ing —* tumbled under the sinking floors 
ot insecure halls, consumed to ashes in burning 
vessels, or swiftly drowned by the sinking of un- 
seaworthy ships, with a patience and equanimity 
that are astounding. After every new ity of 


the kind, we seem for a moment struck with un- 
accustomed thought; a sense of the careless, 
wicked and wanton disregard of life es to 
come over us ; the newspapers contain usual 
quantum of decent indignation ; 6 y says 
to everybody, ‘‘ How very shocking !” and then 
everybody dismisses the unpleasant topic from 
his mind, and the world rolls on, as fast, and as 
reckless as ever. No engineer is punished, no 
imprisoned, or architect is 
anged. 


e are like soldiers in a battle, each too intent 
on doing execution on the enemy, to stop for the 
wounded, or care for the dead, The pace at 
which our life goes is such, that the s lers 
and the fainters by the way are left rathlessly be- 
hind. The tear we should have the grace to 
shed over the grave of our fallen brother, falls, 
if it falls at all, afar off, where the momentum 
of the march has pushed us on. The demon 
that drives us—our business, or our profession, 
or our speculation,—will hear nothing of death, 
will know nothing of the grave. We are here to 
work, not to — The time spent in grief we 
grudge as wasted. The mill of life must grind 
and the buzz of is 

e only requiem we can s ‘or the de 
soul. We cannot afford to 
ground, any more than our time; but the iron 
track of the railroad invades even the cem 
of our repose, and the rushing train of the living 
jostles the funeral car of the dead.—E xchange. 


THE JAVANESE. 
If these people all resemble those I have seen, 


they will never receive the prize for beauty. 
After a few minutes, during which we had time 
to gaze around the _ large = the walls of 
which were hung with spears and state parasols 
and a wooden elephant for door screen! an 
French engravings ornamenting the inner walls 
—a mixture of ism and civilization—we 
saw an old man, full of wn and nervousness, 
bustle across the room towards us, tugging away 
at his shirt collars, and trying to button his wrist- 
bands ; at his back was a dwarf, bearing some 
insignia of state, followed by others, with staffs, 
canes, etc., etc. We once nized him as the 
regent ; he shook hands with both of us, and 
G—— did the conversation in Malay, so I 
took observations. The regent wore the ordin- 
ary bandanna, or such like cotton-handkerchief 
turban, blue coat and gilt buttons, with the 
sarone. His shirt buttons and studs of very 
brilliant diamonds ; around his neck a very mas- 
sive gold chain, and attached to his watch a 
formidable bunch of seals and chatelaine. He 
was very civil, and said he would write to his 
son-in-law, the Regent of Koningen, to send us 
horses, etc. We then returned home. The 
natives ones in famous poms! and as civil as 
possible. ey are never allowed to a white 
wihou!, removing their go if on 
rseback to dismount. The of the natives 


are built of split ae ee like a basket ; 
their costume generally only a long cloth, or the 
sarone.—“ From Wall to Cashmere.” 
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Ports Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES TO ONE BEREAVED. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


There is a sadness o’er the household, 
And hushed are joy and mirth ; 

A mother’s heart is anguished, 
Her child has passed from earth. 


A few short months, this treasure, 
Her God in kindness lent ; 

Beauty and innocence its dower, 
A magic influence blent. 


An angel wandering from its sphere, 
To seek a priceless gem, 

Conveyed the treasure back to God, 
Meet for love's diadem. 


A QUERY. 
Who first taught souls enslaved and realms undone, 
The enormous faith of many made for one. 
That proud exception to all nature's laws, 
To invert the world, and counterwork its cause? 
Force first made conquest, that conquest law, 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe, 
Then shared the tyranny, then lent it, 
And gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects a 


HAPPINESS. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himeelf, 
And found the blessedness of being littie ; 
And, to add greater honors to his age 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing God. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


REFORM. 


You'll uproot no form 
With which the thoughts and habits of weak mortals 
Have long been twined, without the bleeding rent 
Of thousand ties, which to the common heart — 
Of nature link it —Ta.rourp. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Ten years ago Garibaldi, the Defender of Rome, on 
the capitulation of that city, refused to lay down his 
arms, but assembling his men in the Piazza del Popolo, 
invited all who wished to join him, to follow his lead. 
His whole corps, then reduced to a handful, rallied 
around him. Placing his wife on a horse in the centre of 
the column, the daring partizan leader dashed out of the 
city, cut his way through the besieging army, and was 
vainly chased to the mountains by the whole of the 
French calvary under General Regoaunt de St Jean 
d@’Angely. He is now fighting in the Franco-Sardinian 
army under the command-in-chief of the French empe- 
ror. When such a man, true as steel, accepts service in 
ap army 80 constituted, we are well assured that the true 
Italian policy is to accept the French emperor's aid, 
frankly and unhesitatingly. The Italian people, learn- 
ing the art of war in driving the Austrians out of Italy, 
will acquire the ability to maintain their independence, 
and need fear no foreign sway in the future......T. Bu- 
chanan Read lately paid our city a flying visit, and dur- 
ing his stay painted, among other pictures, a noble por- 
trait of Longfellow, which has been on exhibition at 
William Everett's, the fashionable art-depot. The head 
of « poet by the hand of a brother-poet, to whom the 
pen and pencil are equally familiar, could not fail to be a 
noteworthy performance. It is a complete success. The 
head is full of character, and painted with great vigor 
and sweetness. It is of life-size, and nearly full length, 
representing the poet in his study, and the actual sur- 
roundings of the author—the old clock, the familiar 
desk, the library chair. The drawing is fine and accu- 
rate, the coloring rich, and the masses of light and shade 
managed with great skill. Read has been constant in 
his wooing of the muse of Poetry and the muse of Paint- 
ing, and both have smiled upon his suit. ..... Among the 
Jesuits, says Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, it 
was a standing rule of the Order, that after an applica- 
tion to study for two hours, the mind of the student 
should be unbent by some relaxation, however trifling ; 
and the Jesuits were shrewd advisers. .....The widow of 
the famous republican General Hoche died recently in 
Paris, ata very advanced age. Hoche was the general 
who made a descent on the south of Ireland at the time 
of the first revolution. He thrashed the Austrians at 
Weissembourg, and for his defeat of two of the priocipal 
armies of the Chouans received the title of Pacificateur 
dela Vendee. Wis name, like that of Moreau, is held in 
great tion by the republi party, and is celebra- 
ted in many national songs......Some idea may be 
formed of the extent of the milk business by the quan- 
tity which arrives in New York daily through one chan- 
nel. About 240 single and double wagons cross the Jer- 
sey City Ferry every night for their supply of milk, 
which arrives principally by the New York and Erie Road. 
The wagons average eighteen cans of forty quarts each, 
making « total of 176,800 quarts. The freight upon milk 
on the New York and Erie Road amounts to about $1000 
per week....... A marine school ship has been pro- 
vided by the Port Society of Charleston, 8. C., and fitted 
up in good style. The lads having situations on board 
will be accepted on trial for two months—at the expira- 
tion of which probation, those pted will be indent- 
ured to the ship for three years. Twenty or more lads 
have already applied......The British troops stationed 
at St. Helena are employed in extensively experimenting 
upon the growth of potatoes, and General Beatson, the 
commander, instead of issuing bulletins detailing the 
number of killed and wounded, reports that six inches is 
the proper depth at which to plant potatoes. This looks 
like turning swords into plowshares......There are four 


millions of people in France who eat no bread. Some 
eat chestnuts, and some other kinds of vegetables. The 
people of Ireland, for a long time, subsisted mainly on 
potatoes. These facts prove not merely that there are 
large numbers in civilized nations who do not raise their 
own bread, but an equally important fact, that they 
have not the means of buying it......Garibaldi, who is 
now doing good service in Italy, was born on the 4th of 
July, and will be fifty-two years old on the occurrence of 
our next national anniversary. He isa native of Nice, 
and, therefore, a born subject of the Sardinian royal 
house. Of all the leaders of the liberals in 1848-9, Gari- 
baldi was the most straight-forward and sensible, and he 
is as brave as he is able and honest...... It is said that 
Princess Clotilde has bought the celebrated fan which 
belonged to the late Queen of Oude. The fan is made of 
white silk, richly embroidered with emeralds and fine 
pearls. The handle, of ivory and gold, is ornamented 
with rubies and seventeen large diamonds of the purest 
water......A Texas paper says that a squad of Caman- 
ches lately got after a bald-headed white man who was 
hunting on the San Saba River, and had nearly overtaken 
him, when his hat blew off and exposed his shining bald 
pate to their astonished gaze. The savages halted, cried 
**Scalped! scalped!”’ and stood wondering so long at the 
phenomenon, that the hunter escaped. .....A Paris letter 
says the “blessed baby,” the prince imperial, is a fine 
little three year old, who looks as if he were made of good 
milk and blood, with a large, wondering sort of an eye, 
that seems already to have a dreamy view of the ‘ All 
hail!” hereafter. The little fellow’s cradle is well watched ; 

and when his nuree takes him out, his carriage is closely 
guarded by cuirassiers, etc...... A humorous divine, 
visiting a gentleman whose wife was none of the most 
amiable, overheard his friend say : “‘ If it was not for that 
stranger in the next room, I would kick you out of 
doors.”” Upon which the clergyman stepped in and said: 
“ Pray, sir, make no stranger of me”’...... Louis Napo- 
leon, in his proclamation when he landed at Bologna in 
1840, remarks: ‘“ The democratic republic is the object 
of my adoration, and I will be her minister. Never will 
I try to clothe myself in imperial robes. May my mouth 

forever be shut, if I ever say a word against the republi- 

can sovereignty of the French people.”......An editor 
in Reading. Pa., on resuming his labors after a brief re- 

spite, di that body has been libelling him dur- 

ing his absence, and retorts by stating that he ‘‘ does not 
consider a public sheet a proper vehicle for personal 
abuse or retaliation,” yet feels impelled to say that all 

the assertions against him are “‘ unmitigated falsehoods, 

and the concecters cowardly villains and dastardly pol- 

troons!” This language is not to be considered per- 
sonal...... The rule of a road, says an exchange, isa 
very good test of the difference between a gentleman and 
a blackguard. Whenever we meet a man, whether ina 
chaise or with an ox team, who turns out and gives us 

more than half the road, we respect him as a gentleman. 

But whenever we meet a young man, as we occasionally 

do, who drives rapidly on, without turning out a hair's 

breath, we pity bim with all our heart, as a poor misera- 
ble fellow—however bright his buttons, b frag 
his cigar. ..... Somebody accounts for western hospitality 
by saying that where houses are so far apart as in that 
part of the country, a stranger is as welcome as a news- 
paper, and is commgply used as one. The moment he 
arrives he is “put in press,” and, what is more, kept 
there till all the news that has happened for the last six 
months is thoroughly squeezed out of him and bottled 
up for future use. A man that tells a good murderstory 
could travel from one end of Indiana to the other with- 
out expense......At Detroit, recently, an ox was killed 
because he could not understand the French language. 
The team, consisting of one English and one French ox, 
drawing a heavy load and driven by a French driver, was 
crossing the track when the express train made its ap- 
pearance. The driver, in great excitement, immediately 
ordered his oxen to “chuck,” the French word for 
“haw.” The French ox und rstood him, and turning 
off the track, saved himself, but the English ox, never 


+ 


having studied the language, pressed further on, and 


was instantly killed......The ** Armstrong gun,” it is 
said, will revolutionize the whole science of artillery. 
The first experiments with this gun by government offi- 
cials were for range, and fired ata high angle; it was 
found that a shell or shot could be thrown by it fora 
distance of upwards of 9000 yards, or more than five 
English miles. The next experiments were for penetra- 
tion, and although the results have not yet been official- 
ly notified, it is understood that a butt of elm timber, 
three feet in thicknees, was pierced ata distance of 1000 
yards, and it is said in one instance a shut went 400 yards 
beyond, after passing through the timber; but the third 
aod most satisfactory series was for difference of range 


and deviation or accuracy, of fire. .... An adverticement 
of Dan Rice's great show, published in a country paper, 
speaking of the rhi of the agerie, says that 


“this animal will be turned loose into the arena, and 
perform incredible feats, proving by its tame submission 
that what could not be done in the past, has, in the 
future, been accomplished.”...... The revenue to the 
French government from the tobacco monopoly for the 
pr t year is estimated to reach $36,600,000. In Russia 
the revenue derived from the duties on tobacco exceeds 
$36,000,000. In Austria it amounts to $14,000,000... ..80 
great is the confidence felt in the speedy and triumphant 
termination of the Italian war, that the manager of the 
Theatre Frangais has received notice that his company 
will probably be required to play before the emperor in 
the course of the season at La Scala, in Milan...... Dur- 
ing one period of the Peninsula war, when the demand 
for men was great, the *‘ standard” or mini fora 
soldier's height in the British army was reduced so low 
as five feet three inches for adult men; youths were ad- 
mitted at sixteen years of age; and the bounty rose to 
$100 for one adult who would consent to serve for life. 
Never since 1812 has the system been at such a high 
pressure as this. ..... Most extraordinary fashions as well 
as excitement prevailed at Paris—the empress wore on a 
recent occasion a bonnet of white crape, with a small 
humming bird placed ona epray of lilac. ..... Of what 
particular fruit must Paul Morphy be very fond’ Check- 


er-berries and Chess-nuts......Mr. R. C. Winthrop, now 
on a visit to Europe, ordered half a dozen Mount 
Vernon canes for presentation to friends in Europe. By 
direction, they were to be mounted in a plain, substantial 
manner. The Knights Templars, recently on a visit to 
Richmond, have also sent an order for one of these canes 
for each member. The Mount Vernon timber is now 
manufactured into canes, goblets, necklaces, armlets, 
picture frames and trinkets in various shapes. .... . Feuil- 
let’s ‘‘ Roman d’ un Jeune Homme Pauvre” is still all 
the rage at the Vaudeville. They tell of a funny mis- 
take in one of the early impressions of the bills. A word 
was misplaced, so that instead of ‘“‘ The Story of a Poor 
Youth, Piece in 5 Acts,” it read, ‘‘ The Story of a Youth, 
Poor Piece in 5 Acts.”......The remains of the late 
Alexander Hamilton, buried thirty-seven years ago in 
the New Haven Cemetery, were recently exhumed for the 
purpose of being removed to Bridgeport (where his son’s 
remains have within a few years been deposited.) The 
coffin being of mahogany, was found to be almost per- 
fectly sound—so much 50, it was said, the sexton could, 
or did, stand upon it to test it. The skeleton appeared 
perfect...... A curious marriage, the result of a practi- 
cal joke, is about to occur between the daughter of a 
Prussian prince and a professor of music who was her 
teacher. Suspecting an unacknowledged attachment be- 
tween the two, a waggish friend contrived a story of the 
professor's suicide, which was told to the young lady be- 
fore a large circle of friends. The swoon and passionate 
grief which followed betrayed her secret. and marriage is 
the result...... One of the most pleasing circumstances 
of the war in Italy is the proof the Italian soldiers en- 
gaged in it afford that they are brave men. They have 
been second to none, and great things can reasonably be 
expected from a people capable of producing such patriots 
and heroes. 


Loreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

It is extremely difficult to get at the truth respecting 
the battles fought in Northern Italy, so exaggerated are 
the reports on either side, thus we have just got the 
facts respecting the battle of Montebello in May. The 
battle of Margenta, fought on the 4th of June, being on 
& greater scale, of course gives rise to fiercer disputes and 
to bulletins yet more contradictory. The Austrians, 
fighting on the soil of Lombardy, were desperate, and 
the losses of the French and Sardinians in men and 
Officers. shows that they had no contemptible enemy to 
deal with. It is evident that the Austrians reserved 
their full strength for the defence of their Italian posses- 
sions. These battles are to be judged by the results and 
not by contemporary accounts. To sum up, it is indis- 
putable that the Franco-Sardinian arms have advanced 
victoriously. Whether they will be able to continue 
their career of victory in Lombardy remains to be 
seen.—The Italian ladies continue to send beautiful bou- 
quets to the Empress Eugenie by means of Louis Napo- 
leon’s couriers. These men travel loaded down with 
despatches and flowers.—The British government has 
given the country assurances of a peace policy. No 
administration could endure that pursued a different 
course.—Kossuth has gone to Italy. Butit is doubtful 
whether his dreams of Hungarian regeneration will be 
realized at present. Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel 
maintain their ground as the idols of the Sardinian sol- 
diers. They omit no opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves as fighting men. 


The Escurial Librarian. 

Here is an anecdote from the Escurial, related by the 
Austrian ambassador at Athens: When he entered the 
capacious library he found most of the books ranged on 
the shelves, not with their backs but with their cut 
edges towards the visitor. On questioning the monk who 
accompanied him as to the manner of finding a book, he 
got the naive answer that, during the period of the good 
priest's guardianship, no book had ever been asked for. 
To the inquiry whether he himself made no use of the 
library, the monk replied, ‘- Never, dear sir! My faith, 
which may the virgin preserve in its purity, might else 
be endangered.” The sequel to this conversation proved 
important to the literary world. The Austrian was al- 
lowed to choose at random a souvenir among the books 
and manuscripts which lay on the floor in a confused 
heap, covered with dust and cobwebs. By a lucky acci- 
dent his treisure-trove consisted of the manuscript of 
Lope Ce Vega’s Star of Seville, and of Cardinal Ximenes's 
original instructions to the Inquisition. 


Art Sales in England, 

Ata recent sale in London, the well-known “ Death of 
Nelson,” by B. West, P. R. A., the property of Mr. &. HI. 
Bengough of Plymouth, was sold for £185; and another 
belonging to the same gentleman—a grand landscape— 
by J. Both, sold for £278. The sale comprised also the 
collection of pictures belonging to Mr. H. Houghton, 
among which were the following: ‘The Holy Family,” 
a grand gallery picture, by Rubens, from the Duke of 
Newcastle's collection; it was sold for £9) 6s. A por- 
trait of Charles I., by Vandyke, sold for £77 14s.; a sea 
piece, with vessels, by Van de Velde, for £57 15s.; anda 
portrait of Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke, for £685. A 
noble colossal bust of Napoleon, by Canova, from the Earl | 
of Oxford's collection at Wolterton, was sold for £40. 


The Battle of Montebello. 

The special correspondent of the London Times at- 
tached to the Austrian camp, speaks of ghe affiir of 
Montebello as a ‘‘ disaster,’ and states that the full re 
turns of the killed and wounded exceed very much the 
number he first reported The unfavorable result of 
this engagement is attributed to the unwise zeal of Gen- 
eral D'Urban, who pushed on too far and too fast. 


Germany. 

The feeling in some of the German States is so strong 
that a French manufacturer at Hesse Cassel, employing 
seven hundred workmen, has been compelled to quit the 


place, on account of the excitement prevailing. 


The Swiss Riflemen. 

From Zurich we learn that the great rifie gathering of 
the cantons for annual competition as marksmen, will be 
held, notwithstanding, or rather, because of the war, as 
evidence of the pride taken by the sons of Tell in their 
national weapon. The Swiss at New York and Philadel- 
phia have sent 5000 francs for a special prize, and those 
at Rio Janeiro a similar grant of 2000 francs. 


Splendid Gift. 

Sir Andrew Smith, late director of the army medical 
department, not forgetful of the days passed by him 
when a student in the University of Edinburgh, has just 
presented to the Natural History Museum his magnificent 
collection of reptilia. It embraces nearly 2000 specimens, 
obtained from all parte of the world, and among them 
are many of great rarity and beauty. 


Prussia, 

The terms of the new loan are announced; it bears 
five per cent. interest, and is to be issued by public sub- 
scription ; redemption to e in 1863 by the pay- 
ment of one per cent. annually ; 30,000,000 thalers is the 

t. The ecclesiastical council has ordered prayers 
in the churches for the preservation of the peace of 
Prussia and Germany. 


Blood for Brandy. 

At Genoa, an innkeeper declined to accept money for a 
glass of brandy supplied to a Ch de Vi ,and 
when the soldier insisted, the other said, ‘‘ No, instead of 
money, you must killan Austrian for me!” “In that 
case,” cried the soldier, “‘give me another glass of 
brandy, and I will kill you two.” 


Horses for France. 

At the great horse fair at Liege, 300 artillery cattle 
were bought up for France at £25 « head, Belgium hav- 
ing no objection to free trade in live stock, and asking no 
questions. At Ghent an equal amount of horseflesh 
changed hands the same day, at a higher figure, for simi- 
lar purposes. 


English Rifle Clubs. 

The formation of rifle clubs and volunteer corps pro- 
ceeds steadily throughout England, and in many places 
promoters of them are going about their work in a truly 
business-like manner. At Cambridge the first meeting 
for practice has already been held. 

English Artists. 

In consequence of the unsettled state of Europe, the 
jury of English artists (Messrs. David Roberts, W. P. 
Frith, Thomas Creswick, A. Elmore, and J. C. Horsely, 
acting with M. E Gambart as director) have resolved not 
to send pictures to Paris this year. 


Naples. 

Hon. Henry Elliot has been sent by the British gov- 
ernment on an official mission to Naples. It is supposed 
to have reference to the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations. 

Austrian Frigate. 

The Austrian frigate Novara, now on a voyage of cir- 

cum navigation, will be idered as a tral vessel, on 
t of the scientific mission which it is fulfilling. 


Spanish Exhibition. 
An exhibition of the works of Spanish and Portuguese 
industry is to be held at Madrid on the Ist of April, 1862. 


The Princess of Prussia. 
The Princess Frederick William has returned to Berlin 
after her fiying visit to the queen. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tae Cavauer. An Historical Novel. By G. P.R. James. 
Philadelphia: T. B Peterson & Bros. 12mo. pp. 391. 
A story in the author's best vein, with a skilfully con- 

structed plot, well drawn ch , and int ly inter- 

esting throughout. The publishers paid Mr. James a 

large price for this latest production of his pen, and they 

will be sure to reap a rich reward for their liberality and 
enterprise. The book is beautifully bound. Boston: 

Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Country Lirz. A Hatidbook of Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and Landscape Gardening. By R. Morris Core- 
LAXD. Boston: Jonn P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Henry P. B Jewett. 8vo. pp 1813. . 

We have already noticed this work, of which we had 
examined the unbound sheets, in a former number, In 
it8 completed form it strikes us as one of the most ele- 
gant books on rural matters ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press. Its directions for gardening and farming are 
ample, minute, aud perfectly intelligible. The author 
is a practical as well as scientific mau. He has read and 
thoroughly digested everything valuable that has been 
writteu and published on the subjects of which he treats, 
while hie own views are based upon experience. He tells 
us how to lay out grounds, how to cuitivate crops in the 
open air und under glass. how to build and ornament. 
presupposing no previous knowledge in the reader, an 
hence making his book complete in itself We most cor- 
dially commend it to ‘‘all lovers of nature,” to whom it 
is felicitously dedicated. 


Fruits. Frowers and Faruino. By Henry Warp 
Beecuer. New York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. pp. 
420. 1859. . 

The papers collected in this volume are not poetical 
essays upon country matters, but practical remarks on 
farming and gardening, going largely into detail, and 
containing minute instructions for the cultivation of the 
soil. Mr. Beecher is a genuine lover of the country and 
of horticulture. He says ‘a seedsman’s list, a nursery- 
man's catalogue, are more fascinating to us than any 
ttory.”” He has gardened and written con amore, and 
(as produced a really valuable work. Boston: 
auggard & Chase and Bartlett & Miles, 58 Cornhill. 


Acuecuerk. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 12mo. 

pp. 336. 1859. 

The author of these pleasant essays and sketches of 
foreign travel has laid the reading public under deep ob- 
ligations for the fund of amusement and instruction he 
has afforded them in his sparkling book. A large por- 
tion of -the work was first published in the Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gezette, but the foreign sketches have been 
mostly re-written. Mr. Fairbanks, formerly assistant 
librarian of the Boston Athenwum, is understood to be 
theauthor. He is a well-read man, and his views of men 
and things are original and acute. He writes well and 
vigorously; his descriptive passages are very grephic ; 
and there is a vein of good-humored satire running 
through his essays which gives them a pleasant zest. 
* Aguecheek ” will be a favorite summer book, but it 
will be reserved for re-reading by all people of taste. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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1G Terms ror ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their —- as our large 
edition occupies i Address 
M. M. LLOU, isher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter a 


BANVARD'S 
GREAT PANORAMA 
OF THE 


HOLY LAND, 
PAINTED ON 100,000 FEET OF 
CANVASS, 
And Grand Mechanical Picture of the 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 


Are now on Exhibition at the 


LOWER MUSIC HALL, 


Every Evening at 8 o’clock, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons at 3 o’cleck. 


Price of admission, 25 cents; children 10 cents. 
(G> Special arrangements made with Schools. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
| MICROSCOPES! 


OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 25 cents. A 
fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
—_ may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
ddress. 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


Room No. 2. 


WAR MAP OF NORTHERN 4 


E have this day ny the most complete Map 
of the Seat of et issued. 

It is compiled from the ullest and most reliable foreign 
Maps and Atlases, is engraved in the best style on copper, 
and contains we believe every name yet mentioned or like- 
ly to be of interest. 

A moment's examination will show any one the GREAT 
superiority of this over all other Maps of this region. 

Price only ‘23 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & Co., 
BOSTON MAP STORE, 
july2 2w 106 Washington Street. 


NOW READY: 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR JULY. 


Contents.—Thomas Paine‘s second Appearance in the 
United States; Of Books and the Readivg thereof; —_ 
the Ball; Rock, Tree, and Man; Chip Dartmouth ; 
and Unseen; Percival; Zelma’s Vow; William dniexe: 
—. Attorney and Solicitor ; The Minister's Wooing; 

e Professor at thre Breakfast-Table ; Art; Reviews and 
Literary Notices; Recent American Publications. 

The present number c es anew 


: , and the 
| publishers have the pleasure to announce, that in ad- 


dition to 
MANY NEW CONTRIBUTORS, 

whose articles will enrich and enliven the pages of the 
current volume, those universal favorites, 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

AND 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
will also contribute to each number. 
The friends and patrons of the ATLantic will also be 


glad to learn that it has already at to a monthly 
circulation of more than 


40,000 COPIES, 
and that the number of its subscribers is constantly 
increasing. 

Terms.—Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five cents 
anumber. Upon receipt of the subscription price. the Pub- 
lishers will matt the work to any part of the United States, 
prepaid. Subscriptions may n with either the first 
or any subsequent number. back numbers can be 

he postage of the ATLANTIC is 36 cts. a year, prepaid. 

Ciuns.—For Ten Dollars, the Publishers will send five 

copies of the ATLANTIC for one year, the subscribers to 


Pay their own 
lergymen, Teachers, and Postmasters will receive the 


work for Two Dollars a year. 
Booksellers and Newsmen will obtain the terms by the 
hundred, etc., upon application to the publishers. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY 
ELLIOT & WHITE, 


A fine fac-simile ia Lithography, by D’Avignon, of the 
beautiful engraving 


“THE PAST AND THE FUTURE.” 


OMPETENT critics pronounce it the finest drawing 
ever executed in this country. 

Regardless of margin, the size of the crayon is hy 
19 inches, portrait style. The Proofs and Prints, on 
India, require a frame about 22 by 26 inches. 

PRICES. 
Proofs on India, without letters...........0eeeeees $2 00 
Prints on India, with letters, including poetry, etc. . 
Prints on plain paper, for Grecian painting or fram- 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co.’s 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
No. 13 Winter Street. 
CATALOGUES FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION 
NOW READY. 


RAISING OF BLOOD, 
Tit alarming may arise from of 
the lungs, from “yy of the 
disease. The PERUVIAN 


SYRUP is an remedy for all such conditions, as 
it equalizes the circulation, purifies and enriches the 
blood, .~y bd its tonic and alterative powers, arrests the 
—— = the lungs when not beyond the reach of 
medicine. 


GREAT WORK ON CATTLE, 


AND THEIR DISEASES. 
BY DR. GEORGE H. DADD, V.8., 
Author of *‘ Modern Horse Doctor,” etc., etc. 

This valuable book is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished by us about the first of July. It is without doubt 
the most thorough work on Cattle yet offered te the 
American people, and the most valuable work from the 
pen of its distinguished author, whose reputation is 
world-wide. 

It will be published in one hand 12mo vol 
with numerous illustrations. Price, $1 25. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
june25 2w Pustisaers, 20 WasuincTon Boston. 


THOMAS S. DROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, CHAINS, etc. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
Neo. 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
junel8 Repairing done promptly. bw 


Cool Soda with Iced Syrups. 
ROWN'’S Soda Water, drawn through Nichole’s Pa- 
tent Syrup Apparatus, every syrup being ogy in 
Also, Brown's Hock and Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 
Washington Streets, and at his — one the aot 

office. junel8 


WANTED. 

500 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents.ina Lestecss easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of %5 only is 
, Tequired. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
particulars given free to all who enclose ten cents and 

address GEORGE C. BROWN & Co.. 

3m Hookset, N. H. 


1 16, 00 BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY has 
) e reached this remarkable circulation 
in four ears, and ie rapidly increasiv Ore hundred 
of original reading in each number. Fully illus- 
Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 


in.the world for a whole on 
M M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m15 NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


h should be careful to obtain M. D’Avignon’s 
~ tea my of this subject. It may be found with 


intsellers generally. 


F caples of this or any other print in our folios, which 
contains nearly four th sent by 
mail 2 express, postpaid, on receipt of the publication 


price by 
ELLIOT & WHITE, 
PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 4w 
jel8 322 Washington St.,opposite Adams House, Boston. 


[HE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY R. MORRIS COPELAND, Esq. 


Is now ready for subscribers and on sale at the book- 
stores. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
june25 120 Washington St., Boston. 3w 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES.—With Sympho- 
nies and accompaniments by Sir John Step’ n. 
Embellished with a Portrait of Moore. Price, $1 50. 
Cloth, embossed, $2 50. Cloth, full gilt, $3 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
I OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
wM., paves, W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 State St., Boston. 
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BUY. BEST 


p*SHUOM 


NDREW LANERGAN’S 
(Successor to Sanderson & Lanergan) 


FIRE WORKS. 
HOLDEN, CUTTER & Co., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


32 & 36 Federal Street, and 107, 111, 113 
junell Congress Street, Boston. 4w 


THE ONLY POSITIVELY 


FIRE PROOF SAFE 
18 THE 


ARLAND'S PATENT, of which Dr.'s C. T. 

Jackson and A. A Hayes, assayers to the State of 
Massachueetts, assert, ‘‘ the door-way (the most vulner- 
able part of a safe) to be as fire proof as the walls, and 
that is all that can be expected of a safe; and secure in 
any fire, the intensity of which is less than sufficient to 
melt the mass of iron and stone.” 

Messrs. Cochran & Hall, of New Orleans. say at the 
burning of our warehouse, July 8, 1858, ‘* your safe had 
as severe a test as is possible to imagine, no water being 
thrown upon it. Our fears regarding it, and a Salaman- 
der Safe of another manufacture, were partially realized 
by the destruction of the latter, while the entire contents 
of your safe were preserved from the slightest damage.” 

At the burning of the Pioneer Mechanics Shop at Bur- 
lington, Vt., April 14, 1858, “* the heat was so intense in 
the division which the safe stood that it melted the ma- 
chinery into masses, so that out of some thirty tons not 
half a ton was fit for use again—while the entire contents 
of the safe, books, papers, and $6000 in notes were 
uninjured.” 

Especial attention given to designing safes for house use! 
M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY, 

Manufacturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC BRIDGE, No. 91 Magazine Street, New Orleans 
Agent. , ap23eop3m , 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


HE public are invited to call and examine this new 

invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iren Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield 8t. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos. 89 anp 98 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Kmperters and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Steck, and - 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colered 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE ORDER. 


ap30 
9999999999998 
Something New! < 
Agents wanted, to go intoa<~1 
New and Honorable Business, <2 
which will pay from $15 to 
weekly. No Humb 
tion guaranteed. stamp 
(> for particulars, which are fra. 
MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, VANILLA PREMIUM 
Caocotare, Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Past, 
Cocoa Sticks, Hom@vrataic anp Diere- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 

and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous s and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 


may28 tf 


SAMUEL MASUR 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE PLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


> Pho phs taken of every = a finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Co 
types taken in the most superior manner. junet tf 
NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS, 
J. C. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 


Has just received. and is constantly receiving, NEW 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS. which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. tf may 28 


andr by the most eminent physicians. 
gh sale by their agents, D. © Murray, New York; 
Ww. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Foe Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. "WALTER BAKER & Co. 
6m* Dorchester, Mass. 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At No. 23 Winter Street, 


BOSTON. 
tf Batiou’s Pusiisaine House. june25 
HEET MUSIC bound at aes Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


FOR 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Quinsy, Asthma, 
Inflammation of the Throat, 
Lungs and Chest, 
AS WELL AS THAT DIRE DISEASE, 

CONSUMPTION. 

“* So well is this remedy known and appreciated by the 
“community, that to speak in ite praise seems like ‘ gild- 
“ing refined gold.’ As an efficient remedy for every 
‘* phase of disease affecting the throat and lungs, wheth- 
“er as a simple cough or cold, or those more dangerous 
‘* symptoms which, if neglected, threaten to fasten con- 
‘*sumption upon the system, there is no medicine which 
‘has done or is capable of doing so much good.” 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & Co., 
18 Tremont Street, Boston. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(ae APPARATUS $25, with a full supply of 
materials and instruction for takin ——. 
Stereoscopic, Microscopic Pictures, ete. To the man of 
leisure or science, no chemical process is so beautiful or 
admits of a greater variety of results. To the unem- 
ployed no business is more profitable, more easily learnt, 
or requires so small a capital. Packed and sent to any 
Xx, 


address. . FO 
681 Broadway, New York. 


july2 2w 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, Or six copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tus Prorurr 

or THE Bonmer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 

II., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lavy or tus 

Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 

a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 

fraught with the sapguinary incidents of those times. 

Written for us by............+...NED BUNTLINE. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Doms Dwarr or 
ConstantinopLs. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

RODERICK THE ROVER; or, Tue Srmir or Tus 
Wavs. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


FITZ-HERN: or, Tue Rover or rue Inisn Sgas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of 
Ireland, narrating events of deep interest to every 
lover of Erin. 

Written for us by..... ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Bour- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories‘of th. times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all ite author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popylarity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LARE: or, Tas Quapnroon or Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Spanisu Cava- 
tien. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by.... -SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLEBE: or, Tue Sronets or rue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a moet intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tuz Buccayesr or tHe 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Txz Rover's 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. it is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by.....Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


RED HAND: or, Taz Cruiser or tHe Evousu Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered so closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for us by.... 

Address 


.F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


M. M. BALLOU. Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mars 


(> For salo at all the periodicui cepots. 
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FRENCH SKIRMISHERS AT THE BATTLE OF PALESTR®, ITALY. 


FRENCH SKIRMISHERS AT PALESTRO. hermetically, and in loading ff is flattened by a | years. The first model company was formed by | at St. Omer in wooden barracks covered with 


The spirited military picture on this page 
represents, on a large scale, a group of the French 
chasseurs in action at Palestro. The uniform of 
Savage is deep blue, trimmed with buff, buff 
epaulettes, green plumes, gray great coat with 
hood attached. Pep are fleet runners, and 
fully equipped, often do nine miles an hour. 
They are drilled to load and fire in every posi- 
tion, standing, reclining, or lying down. In 


marksmanship they will compare with the Tyro- 
lean hunters or the best English rifemen. Their 
carbives are rifled, which communicates a rotary 
motion to the ball. The ball closes the barrel 


vigorous stroke of theramrod. The carbines are | General Count d’Houdetot. An ordinance of | straw, during the winter of 1840-1841. Under 


percussion and carry to a oer distance. The | 
hiéry, commandant | 


sabre-bayonet, invented by 
of artillery, is a most formidable weapon, and the 
chasseurs use it as if they were of the opinion 
of Marshal Saxe, that “a musket is only a han- 
dle for a bayonet.” When they are deployed as 
tirailleurs, io advance in groups of four, and 
form a square, if necessary. If they form squares 
on the centres, the front rank uses the sabre- 
bayonet, while the second pours its fire into the 
enemy. The origin of the corps of Chasséurs or 
Tirailleurs i of Vincennes dates back twenty 


August 28, 1839, definitely constituted the 
tirailleurs de Vincennes, an isolated corps, and 
they performed their first service in Algeria 
against the Arabs, who called them “ Soldiers of 
Death.” Their glorious co-operation at the 
storming of the heights of Téniah, having dem- 
onstrated their great importance, there were 
formed ten battalions of a thousand men each, 
for which each regiment of infantry had to furn- 
ish 121 men, small, agile and vigorous, almost 
all natives of the mountains of Corsica, of Gas- 
couy and Béarn. The new corps was installed 


than the African raasias. 


the direction of the Duke of Orleans and General 
Rostolan, they were subjected to a severe ap- 
prenticeship, to more murderous trials, perhaps, 

\ The soldiers, with 
their knapsacks on their backs, and wooden 
shoes and woolen stockings, were drilled from 
seven till nine o’clock in the morning, then from 
noon till two o’clock, and panting, and covered 


with perspiration, re-entered their icy 
| whore thet 


where their officers, with book in hands, 


| tothem the principles of firing, the mannerot 


holding the carbine, the line of sight, windage, ete. 


| U’S PICTORIAL DRA , 
ING-ROOM P 
ION. 
\ - = > ‘ ° 


